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THE 


Ltho the Sciences were never improv'd in 


PREFACE 
Franceto that degree as now they are, 


A and that it may be alſo ſaid, that ne- 


ver our Country men Thought ſo Exatlly, 
or Wrote with ſo much Delicacy ; Expert- 
ence however ſhews us, that there are abundance 
of things of which we are ignorant, or know but 
imperfettly, or elſe learn too late. This is juſti- 
fied by the Cuſtom of the World, and by Conver- 
ſation among Men that pretend to Learning. The 
Remedy is eaſy ; 'Tis only imbibing Youth with 
folid Principles, in regard that what they are 
Taught is too ſuperficial. 

A Perſon bredup in the Sciences by good 
Rules, accuſtom'd =_ his Youth to diye into 
the bottom of Things, and known by his Re- 
putation in Forreign Countries, paid a Viſit 
not long ſince to one of the Chief Lords of the 
Court, who had always Honour'd him with his 
Eſteem, and who was overjoy'd to ſee him re- 
turn'd into France, whither important Af- 
fairs had recalfd ”_ After they had o_” 
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ed for ſome time, the Lord ſent fot his Son, and 
dejurd the Gentleman to Examin him as t» 
ſeveral Queſtions, and to tell him what he 
thought of the Young Lad, Fedid ſo; and 
ſoon found that the Youth was En1u'd mith 
good Inclinations, but that he wanted to bez 
Inſtructed in things much better dige${ed then 
what he bal Ecaror till that time. Thes be ſ1g- 
nified to his Father, and let him In:w wubal, 
Tat it was time to Replenith the Mind of his 
Sm wich more folid Knowledg, end chiefly 
with that of Philoſophy 3 net that which 
Teaches to Diſpute, and becomes unprofitable 
by hyw much the more it Ere6ts it ſelf into-an 
Arrof Tea: ting by Ruies; hut that ſame 
overflowing of acquird Wiſdom, which 
extinds the Mind of a Young Many as it 
fills it, wizcs Enlightens the Natural Confu- 
tion of the Faculties of the Soul, and which, 
as a Man maxes Elter, teachcs the Art of 


Cultivating his own Ground, that he may be 


the more capable of thoſe Employ ments to which 
be is deſion'd, This beginmng enzag'd the Gen- 
tleman in a long Diſcourſe upon the .Trucſt 
and moſt Eaſy M-thod to Fraine and Com- 
poſe the Mind of a Young Perſon ; with 
n hich the Lord was fo well ſatisſyed, that he de- 
fir'd him to put down in Writiug what he had 
told him, to the end he might make the greatcr 
Beneht of his InſtruQions, 

To thisthe Author gave his Conſent, and 
thought to have ſtopt there, not having any other 
D-lign then to pleaſe the Lord. But hard- 
ly had finiſt/ d it, but his Diſſertation was Fon 
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by ſeveral Perſons of the Court; they bo had 
heard talk of it, delir'd to read ir, andihey who 
read it, were extreamly well ſatisfy'd with 
it ; Laties alſo, whoſe Vertue was Exalted above 
the Rank which they hall, ſpoke well cf it; 
:nd the Author receiv'd Compliments from 
all parts. 

And becauſe it is thou-ht that the m-ſt flatter- 
ing Commendation of an Author,istotolicit him 
to Print his Works, they fail'd not to tell hin 
T hat ic b-hov'd him to'Publiſh ſo neceflary 
a Peice of Inſtruction : Twas in vain to Re- 
ſilt, and therefore he muſt needs make 'em aPro- 
miſe. And becauſe a Subje ſo Valt and ſo 
Profitable could not be handI'd in an Abridg- 
ment, without looling much of irs Efficacy, 
and for that it was alſo to be fear'd that a large 
Volume would prove Troubleſome, the 
Author has divided his Matter into ſeveral 
Letters, which he intends to ſer forth by * 
one at a time every Month. Thrs ſhall be 
the Art of well Educating Youth , and 
Forming their Minds berimcs, to the end 
they may be the betrer enabl'd to ſupply the 
Datics ot their Calling; 

Now in regard this Deſign will be of a 
large Extent, we ſhall take care that there be 
neither Confuſion nor Vetbolity in it ; we 
ſhall amid propofing our ſelves for a Model, it 
being ridiculous for a Man to ſet himfelf for a 
Pattern to others : 7t ſhall not be ſluft with ei- 
ther Flattery or Praiſes to no purpoſe ; nor kopes 
of Applauſes, always unjuft when beftow'd upon a 
Mans ſelf) And becauſe we are willing that 
A 3 Youth 


The Pref: c2. 
Youth ſhould Compreb:nd what we are going 
about to Teach em, to the end it may ſtay by 
'emy we ſhall make uſe of Compariſons, aud 
endeavour, above all things, to render the Mat- 
rer profitable in the Delivery, Elevated in 
the Inferences, and ſhort in the Proportions of 
it, tothe end that while we are Inſtruttiog, we 
may not prove Icktome. 

We ſhallcarefully awoid Criticiſm, Satyr and 
Flat Jeaſts, becauſe ' they are ſur the mod part 
unprofitable, and not 10 be cngur'd, They are 
Viands which are pleaſing to the T alt, but 


_never to be wy - inn - and whatever Plcaſurc 


they procure at firſt, the ReficQion that follows 
is rarely tavourable tothe Author. We ſhall 
handle the Conditions of Lite, rather as they 
ought to be, according to the Rules of Natural 
and Chriſtian Equity, then as they are, that 


. - we may not diſguſt thoſe who may be apt to believe 


that we £0 about to in{truft others at their Ex- 
pences, and that we have not yet the Art of 


making known what is Good, and Prattiling * 
it, but by the Evil which thcy know and | 


Commit themſelves. if any thing eſcaped us * 
that was contrary to Charity and Decorum, ? 


we diſown it for the time to come, and ſhall be 
al: ays ready to amend it. | 

In the Firſt Letter we Treat of the Prin- 
ciples of good Education, as being the Foun: | 


dations upon which it ought to be Eſtabliſh'd, Þ 


Thoſe are the. Lights of Univerſal Reaſon, 
which ſerve to Enlighten the Mind, and For- 
tify the Heatt againſt Prejudiccs, the Injuſt- | 


ice the Infidelity and Corruption of the Age. 3 
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The Preface. 
Theſe are the Firſt Notions of that perfedt and 
uniform Underſtanding , which raiſes the 
Judgment above ordinary Precepts , and 
which binders the Soul from being ſeduc'd by the 
Maxims and Arguments of the Time, which 
fixes in ut the Fnowicdg of Religion, which 
teaches it true Morality, and renders 1 proper 
for Civil Socicty. 

The Subject of the SECOND Letter ſhall be 
the Choice which ought to be made of a 
700d Governour, and what Qualitics he 
ought to havebecauſe it ts as impoſſible to arrive 
at the Knowleds of Gued, without a \N ile Di- 
reor, as for' a peice of Land to produce Corn 
without Tillage and Sowing. And that we may 
not enter here upon @ Particular of all the Sub- 
jets that are ts be bandled ſucceſſrvely, we ſhall 
give notice in the Letter of the preſent Month 
of what we intend to Diſcourſe the next, 

After we have given ſome Wholſume and Im- 
portant Precepts upon Elucation , ze ſball 
treat of all the Conditions of Life ; and in 
every conduion, ſhall ſpeak of every thing that 
concernsit, Tn the firſt place, of all that may be 
ſerviceable for Inſtruttion ; Secondly, of every 
thing that may bring it to Perfettion ; And laſt- 
ly, Of - every thing that may nave any relation to 
its [n the Firſt, Ie ſhall teach the Learner to 
know the. Datics of a Condition; In the Se- 
cond, the Qualities required in that Condi- 
tion; An4 by the Third, The T ies and Ha- 
bicades that arc neceſſary for it. We been 
with the Church, go ar with the Court, the 
Sword, the Gown, and end p1th I race, 
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We ſhall conſider the Church according to the 
three different Claſles that Compoſe it ; Benefices 
with Charge of Souls ; Simple Benefices and 
Cloyſters ; that 1s to ſay, the fpjlulick, Eccleff- 
aſtick, and Monkiſh Life. 

We ſhall examin the Court, in the fir 
place, in it ſelf ,, by its Maxims, and by its 
Deſigns, and afterwards , with relation to the 
three ſorts of Perſons thet belong to ic, Counlel- 
lours or Miniſters of State, DomeFfick and Mz- 
litary Officers cf the Prince, 

Toe firſt are ſet a part for three ſorts of Em- 
ployments, Negotiations, Var and the T rea- 
lury. - [n reference to the firſt Employment we 
ſpeak of Politicks in general, and afterwards 
of the Speculative and PraCtical Part ; The 
Preportions and the Uſe of Policy, with Refer- 
ence to the Genius of the Prince, and the ſtate 
of Aﬀairs, and the god of Kingdoms in For'« 
ragn and Domeſlice Negotiations 3; Of ihe 
Method of Treating with Forraign Minifers, 
and of the Bualities,required in a good Negotia- 
rot. Aﬀter which, we make a particular De- 
icription of the States of Europe, of their 
Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, Maxime, Inter- 
elts ar;d Politicks. 

In reference to War, we Treat of the Founda- 
tions and Rights of Univerſal Reaſon ; Of 
Vublick and Reſpective Jaſtice ; That War 7s 
permitted by the Law of God ; wherefore, how 
long fince, and to what end : That it 14 neceſ- 
ſerv for the Preſervation of the Publick Peace, 
«3! for eaſing Kingdoms of their Muliitude: 
72:71 c,,0htto be the Maturity of Policy, Ex» 
perience 
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perience and Judgement which decides a War ; 
That Vigilance, Aﬀivity and Exattneſs are re- 
quir'd to maintain it ;, and what aught to be the 
Method of concluding it. By what Principles 
all theſe Sualities are acquir'd, improv/d and 
brought to Perfettion, What Correſpondence 
ought to be bgld with the Freinds and Enemies of 
the State; How to begin « War, and howto get 
rid of it. And Laſtly, Many other things bath 


 Profutable and of great Importance to be known 


upon this Subjetf, 

As to the Publick Treaſury, we unfold what 
Sagacity and Knowledg it requires for the Ma- 
nagement of it : How Money ought to be Kaiſed, 
and how to be uſed ; What Vigitancy is requiſite 
in reſpect of the Publick Good, The Severity and 
Circumſpettion in reference to Miſdemeanours , 
The Oeconomy and Frecautions to be uſed in the 
Adminiſtration of the Publick Treaſure , The 
Awcidance of being ſway'dby Intereſt in whatever 
concerns the Common Good ot the Prince 
and People, and the Diſcretion requiſite for 
Employments that depend upon ir. 

After that, we Enter into a particular Dif- 
play of what eyer concerns a Courtier, 
whether he ſerve a Prince in hzs Palace, or in 
bis Armics : What Inclinations he ought to 
bring along with him to Court, who intends to 
proſper in it : What the Pratice of a Courticr 
ought tobe ; where we take care to Exj#ain the 
Difference between Religion and Policy, which 
ore frequently there confounded bath together : 
Wh: ſort Education « Man ought to have to 
be thre Employ'd and Satizn'd : What 
4M Choice 


The Preface. 
Choice of Friends a Man ought to make there : 
What be ought to rely upon, and hope for : What 
ionominious thingsIlgaorance, Lazincs andPer- | 
fidiouſneſs are: As alſo what are theDutics,Ob- | 
ligations, Maxims, Qualities, and Knowledg © 
of the other Conditions of Life ; the particular © 
conſideration of which leads me farther, and en- | 
cloſes many things worthy the Curiolity and In- | 
ſtru&ion of every man. For example, i ought | 


to be the Qualities requiite in an Ipmbaſſa- * 
dour, 7: reference to the Courts whiher he is 
ſent: What a Man of the Sword ovght to do, 
whether he ſerves his Prince, or leads a Pri- | 
vate Life : What eught tobe the Vircues of a | 
Fl Magiſtrate, ether as an Officer of 
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aſtice, or a Politician. Laſtly, The Nature, *® 

xcent, the Benefit and Deſtgns of Trade, * 
where every thing is Authoriz'd that concerns ! 
Men of Buſtneſs and Merchants. I 

We ſhall ſtrive to render theſe Difcourles as Y 
Solid 25 may be, to ſet *em above all Rational # 
Objeftions ; to the en1 a Y oung Man may the © 
better know what we arc about to teach % 
him, and that he may hav? a deſire to know be- 
times mbat we owe many times, but imperſedtly, © 
to Ape and Experience. 2 

Once reading the/e Little Peices zs not ſuffict- © 
ent to benefit by 'em. The manner requires Applica-* 
tionzbecauſe it is not carried 01 in a Florid Stile, - 
whieh leaves almoſt no impreſſion in the Mind, 
becauſe it is not 'ſerions in any thing. a 
ſhall ſtrive to render things which are AbſtraQt-® 
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the Little Application which ſome things 
require, will be amply recompenc'd by the 
leaſureof knowing ſomething more or 
Comer then they knew before. _ 
Men ought not to ſuffer themſelves to be per- 


"ſwaded of the benefit which they ſhall receive 


hereby, but as they flall percetve themſelues 
moy'd by the Diſcoyerics, or the Reatons that. 
ſhall be aledg'd ; or till the Reading of Five 
or Six Letters have fully convinc'd 'em of the 
Profit and Importance of theſe Inſiruttions, For 
then they mill perfectly underſiand what Ad- 
vantages are to be reaped from a better Educati- 
on, then that which they have already had. The 
Fathcr will be overjoy'd to have procur'd it for his 
The greateſt difficulty is to find cut Men 
that are capable of beinz Taught and Im- 
prov'd, 

Fer that end it is, That we are deſirous to pub- 
liſh the Knowledg that we have acquir'd by Coa- 
verſaticon with all degrees of Meu im the trans 
pal Courts cf Europe, and by long Experience. 
And in regard the generality of Men, that are 
uſually employ'd,zs indocble and vain, comparative- 
I; to what zs thought requiſite for 'em to know, "tts 
wowonder ifthe Educaticn which is beftow'd up- 
on Youth now adays, be ſo imperfe&, and full of 
unprofitabl e Thing $, 

The Author repeats it once azain, that be has 
no deſign to wound the Reputation of any one, 
t ho he intends not to ſpare any Body, when it con- 
cerns kim to jpeak the Truth, His Merals ſhall 
nt be altogether meerly Chriſtian, they would 
be t:9 Frigid and Languiſhing ; but they ſhall be 
an 
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an Aſſemblage of Honeſt, Profitable and Delight - 
ful. He looks upon the Perſon that he has a de- © 
fire to Teach, as a Man of Worth, according to ® 
the Notions of Religion, and as a perfet Honeſt | 
Man, according to the Maxims of the World. © 
That ts to ſay, That the. __ things which © 
be would inſpire, and which are look't upon as the * 


real Foundations of a Civil 'Life, are to be ap 


Honeſt Man, anda Man of \Vorth, 


g THE 
: #Knowledge of the World : 


J OR, 


; IThe Art of Well-Educating 
' Youth, through the Various 
Conditions of Life. | 


To Monſieur, The Duke 
Peer of France. 


| The Firſt Letter, concerning the 
Principles of Good Education. 


= 


My Lord, 


2 OU have often defir'd that I 
would tell you my T haughts of 

| the Manner how Youth ought to 
be Educated ; and I am going to 

E ſpeak to you, as a perſon, who 
= havivg trayel!'d the greateſt parts of the 
7 States of Europe, have taken care to obſerve 
7 the various Methods of it, and to frame a 
Syſtem, the praRtice of which would prove 
: ; CY» 
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extreamly uſeful. It behoves me then to un- 
deceive you, Siry as ro what may have been 
told you by ſuch, perhaps, as only ſought 
toflatter you, 'T he Education of your Son 
will be (till imperfect, whatever Merit or 
Diſtinfion he has acquir'd abroad by your 
Cares, and his Converſation with Men, fo 
long as ke wantsthe ſulid Principles of hu- 
man Wiſdom, 


*Tis not my aim to ſpeak of that ſame } 
Sophiſtick Phylofophy, cnvclopp'd in cer- | 
tain Terms, and ſubjefted to certain me-# 
i can ncver ſuppoſe # 


thods of reaſoning. 
that that fort of Philoſophy can form the 


Mind of a Young Man: *Tis that ſame | 
clear Judgment, that exaQt abſtraftion of} 


the Original of Cauſes, which is acquir'd 


. t, OY 4, 


by Speculation and Time, to which the 


Mind of Man cannot of it ſelf apply it ſelf, þ 


without the aſſiſtance of an Able; Wiſe and 


Clear ſighred Maſter, to repleniſh him with F 
the Secds of that acquir'd Wiſdom, with | 


which he makes the Infuſion roſprout forth. # 
And to this ſucceſſive unfolding of that in- 


fus'd, and acquir'd Wiſdom it 1s, that you | 
are beholding tor the Progreſſes which your 


Son ſhall make in thetruc knowledge of his 


Animal, Rational and Chrititian Being ; af- 


ter ſuch'a manner as to ſatishe himſelt in the Þ 


4 
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firſt place, according as he improves in ſuf-F 


ficiency, and raifes himſelf above Perſons 


of his © 


ſoning. 
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A ſuperficial Knowledge of ſome part of 
the Mathematicks, produces no more then 
a weak amuſement, or at moſt a certain ap- 
titude to be ſufficient for certain Employ - 
ments of Fortune, for the ſucceſs of which 
wethink our ſelves in ſome meaſure reſpon» 


& fible, T he reading of Books of the Times, 


is a way to abridge the Mind, aud draw it 


© wholly to the choice of Terms, and rang- 
E ing 'em in Order, to procure himſelf a 
- & kind of Honour among the Idolaters of No- 
-# velty, while the Diſcuſſion of things is ſo 
# Negligent and Irregular, that the W 


its of 


he & the Time can no lorſger agree upon any 
ac F thing : ſo unlike are things, through the 
ol F Falſe Glicter that dazles almoſtall Mgn. 
'd&® Converſation among Perſons is of no 02 
he# cher Nature then their Education, and 
fy, their Prejudices fortifiid by a habicude of 
14 not Ceſiring to apply themſelves ro any 
h# thing which a Man of ſound Judgment rc- 
h# quires: The more a Mau complics with 
h.Z 'em, the more ſuperficial he becomes, like 
1-# them 3 and by that Deception, authvriz'd 
uZ by Cuſtom, Merit, as well as Verrtue, are 
Ir fallen to decay, and grown out of Know- 
1s > ledge. 

f-> But what will all this avail to Form a 
eZ Wiſe Man, 'who is afteRed with his Reli- 
f-Z gion? will ſome Critick ask me. This is 
3% only toframea Model of Wiſdom in civil 


= © Society. 


Were ic as true as ſome impious Perſons, 
_e LILY BUY Kave 19 00 {m0aginc, 
that 
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that we had no other Life to lead but this, 
ir might be ſuppos'd, perhaps, that this ſort 
of Education might ſerve: however, it 
would be preciſely hut for one part of the 
World, becauſe the Maxims ot knowing 
how to live are ſo different, that thoſe which 
are praQis'd in one Countrey, ace frequent- 
ly not to be endur'd in another. 

Let 'em ſuppoſe a Portion of my ſelf that 
thinks, that recolle&s what is paſt, and 
forms a thouſand conjeQtures-upon what is 
ro come ; Let 'em permit me to be ſenſible 
of Infinite Deſires, and a ſecret Vexation 
for not bcing able to ſatisfie 'em ; Ler 'em 
not be able to ſuppreſs within me a defire 
ſtill to live after] am dead ; And after all 
this, let *em pretend to deny another Life, 
and a Portion of my ſelf Immaterial and 
Immortal. In truth whatever they heap 
upon fo falſe a Prejudice, no way fatisfies 
me; becauſe I well perceive they do not 
p:rſwade me enough to ſupply what per- 
plexes me, nor to clear thoſe ObjeQions 
which my Reaſon forms againſt thoſe Na- 
eatal Inſfurretions which the Paſſions of the 
Heart would render pleating to me. 

But we muſt quir theſe I cnents early or 
late; a World of Good Wits have ſurrcn- 
der'd at laſt, and too many have Repented 
their Delay. How comes it to pals that 
they continue in their Deviations ? Becauſe 
they negle& too much to prevent 'em in 
their Youth: "And that Negligence is the 
firſt Seed of Athciſm and Irreligion. A 
young 
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_wledge of the CUotly, 5 
young Man ovght to be Inſtrued- betimes 
m the means ro'avoid em, or atleaſt to re- 
ity cover himſelf when led altray through the 
te Corruption of Bad Company, There is 
ng no Medium between theſe two Reſolutions ; 
ch& either we muſt deny another Life thar is to 
11-B laſt for every, or it behoves us to fit our 

'& ſelves for it with more circumſpeftion then 
at -tor that which isonly Tranſttory. Tis al- 
ad E fo impoſſible co falfil 'the Durics of this Life, 

is} when we are nofftrongly Propoffelsd with 

jl-& the Prejudices of the other. 
_ This Propoſition cannot be conſider'd at 
m#E firſt ſrghr ; it muſt be ponder'd upon more 
re & then ones; deeply ro infinuate it into the 
11 & Soul of a Young Man. © There is nothing 
ec, & which Natutal Order does not owe cither 
14 & 10 Society, or a Superiour Law, which has 
:p | fo order'd ir, If you admit Society only 
to be the Principle of this Order, you au- + 
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or thorize the Diſorders that neceflarily ariſe 
r. & in. Oppdfition to ſo many Maxims, and 


1; & contrary Imercfts, and throw your ſelf in- 
to Irregutarities that have no bounds, and 
to which Cruclty, Injuſtice, Tyranny and 
Open Force may give what Names they 
pleaſe, yerſhall ir not be thought a diſorder 
1n Soctety,'. On the other fide, if you ad- 
mir aSuperiour Law, the wiſe Adminiſtra- 
tion of which has a Right to determin, we 
> © are under an abſolute Neceſſity either to 
ſubmit'ro it, or oppoſe it. If you oppoſe 
it, yon declare your ſelf guilty ſo ſoon as 
you fail of ———_ z if you ſubmir, 

it 
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ic cannot be but either by Reaſon, or by 
Choice. Whence ic follows that you alt 
freely. | 

When Reaſon determins upon this ſub- 
million, it behoyes us to have confider'd the 
Conſequences. Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Neceſſicy attend the Laws; both the one 
andthe other, then, may havedetermin'd 
our Reſolution, and then a Man cannot re- # 
| liſt the ſecret Conviction, that he fecls ſome 
ſecret plealure in ſubmiſkon, and ſome icra- 
ple to Rebel. But to the end that both the 
one and the other may make the more Im- 
preſſion, ,we muſt {uppole within our ſelycs 
a Principle capable of the Conſequences of 
that Reward and Puniſhment. And thus 
the Mind of a Young Man is to be. inſen- 
{ibly prepar'd for this great Convidtion,that 
there is within him, aud always will be a 
Portion of himſelf that cannor; dye, that 
will not ſuffer him to be quiet in his mol! 
delightful Tranſgreſfions,. and that rhe ſe 
cret Prickings, ot which be will be ſcnfibl: 
during the whole courſe of his Lite, for fin 
ful Actions, will be as ſo many Proofs of thi 
Verity, Thar the Inability of utterly ap 
peaſing rheſe Remorſes, is a Prepoſicſſio 
of Immortality, from a FAIGCn that cot 
tinually Peals it in our Ears.2 'Thar-che. 
cret Repugnancy or incvitable Care. an 
Caution thar Men uſe in committing ba 
AXttions, is a Tacit Declaration;of the trut 
of that —_— That that ſame inw 
$weetneſs and Comfort which  befalls 
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afrer we have done well, is an irreproach- 
able Teſtim6ny of the Care that Reaſon 
takes to Combat Corruption, and that all 
this engages us to a more extended Care of 
our ſclyes, then the Order and Diſpenſati- 
on of a Civil Life. Theſe Impreſſions in- 
creaſing with Age, and ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves by Knowledg, will be a means to E- 
ſtabliſh' the Funds of Chriſtianity in a Soul 
Deſtin'd to that Subordination by the force 
of this Convidion, according to the Senti- 
ment of Tertulfan, W hence we muſt con» 
clude, that in order to a good Education, . 
itisrequilite to fix it upon the Principles of 
Religion, and co know what a Chriſtian 
Being is- 

In regard that Religion is the Foundation 
of all our Duties, 'tis Morally impoſſible 
that a Man ſhould have any true Merir, if 
he have not the (olid Principles of it. He 
that docs not know to the very botrom the 
Principles of Natural Morality, the Foun- 
dation of Laws, their Differences, their 
Obligations, their Dependencies ang Vicif- 
ſirudes, and the Principles of their Contra» 
dition in reſpe@ of the different Perſons 
who are appointed to obſerve 'em,- how 
ſhall he ever lcarn to Conceive a Spiritual 
Being, which Attributes tro ir ſelf rhoſe 
Rights which are aboye the Sences, with- 
out deſtroying *em, and to which itbehoves 
all Mankind to Deyore himſelf, under the 
Penalty of an Eternal Anathema ; How ſhall 
he be able to 2 I the Nature ay 
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the Juſt Puniſhment of a Tranſgreſſion, of 
which -they never underſtood the Motive, 
the.Objedt nor the Occaſion, 
< How many things become Jmpenetrable to 
us in the Sequel, through the Impreſſions of 
a-Corrupted Heart that would have been ca- 
fily Perceptible, had the Corruption of the 
Hearteen preyented. For Example, Had 
a Young Man been accuſtom'd trom his 
firſt Yearsthat Reaſon Ealighters, to learn 
ro ſay, or Argue with himſclf, That it being 
#mpoſſuble for God to produce any thing but what 
is perfett, 'tis not likely that Man who is 
the moſt Excellent Pigce of his Handy-work, 
ſhould come .trom- him in the State of 
Corruption and Miſery, wherein we behold 
hi: Thar this Imperfettion muſt .of necei- 
fity have ſome Caufe, lince it produces ſuch 
unbappy: Events; Þ hat the Crimes and Diſer- 
ders that corrupt Society,, are the Effluviums 
and Conſequences of it, and that of abſolute 
neceffity a Man muſt have been reduc'd 
thereto by his own Fault, becauſe he bears 
fuch w/tble Marks of the Puniſhment, This 
Convincement coming to colarge it ſelf with 
years,. would Infallibly oblige him to Adore 
and Fear that Firſt Being, which we ſhall ne- 
ver otherwiſe comprebend in thisLife : To 
Adore him, becauſe he has not made uſe of 
ail his Priviledges in reſpect of us; but has 
Treated us with 7ndulgence; Fo Fear him, 
becauſe he might no more then haye onl 
delay'd the Terrible Puniſhment, the Tryaks 
of which could not Reclaim us to our | 
Dutres, 
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Duties, and keep us in Submiſſion. *Tis be- 
liev'd that this would be'a rcuc mcans to 
» & make adcep and folid- Impreſſon of Chriſtia- 
nity in the Mind of a Nung Man; and to ac- 
cultom him ſo-well to Submiſton, that no- 
thing would be able ro ſhake his Principles ; 
for want of which all Perſons of Puality and 
Learzing alſo totter at this Day, and play 
the Sublime Wits, as they have mote Art or 
Intereſt to Ereft their Daubts into Preſumpti- 
ons, contrary to the Impreſſions and Maxims of 
Religion, 
ou know, Sir, That there have been 
two Objettions made me upon. this Subjet?, 
The Firſt is, That Nouth, nor indeefl Mature 
Adolenſency can be made capable of theſe 
Deduttions, which tho goveren'd by a ſolid 
Wit, are very Imperfe&, and ſubject ro great 
Diſputes. - Secondly, For that Religion being 
the Fryit of Liberty, it requires a good Zudg- 
ent or Infuſion to diſpoſe a Young Man to 
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s theſe things, without overwhelming him 
's Froo ſoon in certain Precepts that rathcr 
h ETorture then Extend bis Liberty; and which 
e nor always agreeing with the Natural. m- 
- @preſion of him: that Receives 'em, cither 
o Fhrough the unſuicablenels of. his own, and 
f Wis Governours Temper, or deficiency of 


race, ſo variouſly diſpencd among Men, 

often Form a ComradiQion, which they 

ake for a pretence” of being relcasd, ar 

For a Motive never to be reclaim.d again. 

| Anſwer to the firſt by a very Familiar 

ompariſon, Is not the Earth in November, 
B 3 thought 
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thought capebye of bearing Wheat? Why 
| then 1s the Secd Sow'd with ſo much Pre- 
FT paration, Husbandry and Expence 2 This cx- 
lains it ſelf ſufficiently of it ſelf : But the 
cthod of Tilling the Earth, and uling ſo 
much preparation before-hand, - is worthy 
a Second Refleftion, The more Fertile the 
Ground #5, the more good Husbandry it rc- 
quires to hinder Weeds from growing up 
and Stifling the Corn ; Can it be deny'd that 
this do's not perfetly agree with the Educ 
tion of a Noung Man ? hom it becomes 
to be ſo much the moreExad andRegular,the 
more Wit and Parts he is Endow'd withif 
| T hat Diſtribution well rang'd and diſpens'd 
with more Wiſdom then Zeal, is the See 
which is ſcatter'd into the Mind of that In 
fant, to the End it may take Root fo deeply, 
that the Drought and Coldneſs of Adoleſcen- 
cy for things of the other World, may na 
hinder it from ſprouting up in due tim 
and growing afreſh upon theReturn of a N, 
Heat, If a Land being Sown with Seed ill 
cleansd from Forraign Grain, produces noZ 
thing but a Harveſt of C onfuſion ; judg you 
whether the Seed of Morality can produc 
any thing better when it is not Purin'd from 
Tllafion, ſeparated frond Corruption, nor ati 
wanc'd above Ignorance. ; 
I Reply tothe Second, T hat Religion 5 
the Fruit of Liberty, bur (till it is the Fruits 
Reaſon ; that if a Man would make a rige? 
rous Zudgment of the thing, the Uſe of L 
 berty prevents, ang that a great deal (00, 
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Uſe of Reaſon, and that that ſame Reaſonable 
and Mature Chaice lo much boaſted of, and 
ſo little knowa,.is rather a proportion of 
Halitude, then, an abſolute Decermination 
of the Underſtanding. That for the ſame 
Reaſon, that we cultivate the Wit,that ic may 
produce, it behoves usalſo to Sew the Heart, 
to the end it ,may ſprout Forth ; and that in 
the midſt of! thoſe Oppolitions, that ſtrive 


* to Choak this pretious Seed, it may be ſo deep- 


ly rooted, as to grow .up with Reaſon, and 
prove. powerful enough to withſtand the 
Sophiſms of the Imagination, 

Secing that in,a Youth it is not the Heart 
that Governs the Mind ; and that we find 
that one Man has more Impatience to kzop, 
then another 0p joy, who canqueſtion,bur 
that then is the Time to diſpoſe the Heart 
to, Enjoyment by Impreſſions that Flatter or 
Prepofſeſs the Mind?Men will believe upon 
this Subje& no more then what they pleaſe ; 
but-we .are convinc'd by the Examples of 
all Ages and Sexes, as allo of ſeveral Nati- 
ons, as'well az by the Sincere Confeſſion of 
wiſe and Perſpicacious Men, that the defe& 
of Relzgion is now ſo great ; the inconſtan- 
cy, in reference to Spiritual Matters fo ge- 
neral, and the Praftiſe of Chriſtian Max- 
ims ſo little obſery'd, that by means of this 
Enormous and FatalNegligence it is,that the 
Minds of Children are ſo 24 prepar'd for the 
Duties and Funftions of Religion, 

VVhoever has. not apprehended, that 
the Conſcience is, as it were, the Cradle of Mo- 
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ral Kertues, where they increafe according to 
the Natural Inclinations which there they 
meet with, and where they ofily take 90t 
ſo far as they ate Cultivated- by ''Tiberty'-and 
Grace, is it poſſible that ſuch & ove ſhould* 
eaſily apprehend how the Moral Pertues are 
the Channels of Divine Infuſions * Can he 
conceive that rhe. Difference of Tempera- 
ments are the firſt fere-boding arid ſecret Teſti-' 
mony of Predeſtination ? ill he ever ſuffer 
himſelf tobe Convinc'd, That for a Man ta 
be Dewvout in the Law of the Lord, it behaves 
s an to bave a Fund of Probity, Juſtice, Equi- 
Fong a Natural Reliſh for Fertue and Good- 
nejs ? 
Ulually we never diſpence with the Max- 
wms and Prattiſes of Religion , but becauſe 
we would not be oblig'd ro thoſe Meaſures 
of Probity, Juſtice and Reliſh for Truth and. 
. Goodneſs : Bur the contrary to what we Pro- 
miſe to our felves falls out cxatly, We 
iuppoſe we thoroughly know all theſe Yer- 


tures without the belp of Religion , but we arc | 
deceiy'd.The difference between thePraiſe Þ 
of *em in ſeveral Countries, juſtifies, that 
they are no longer any other then Names, which | 
every one Interprets after his manner, fo, 
ſoon asthey ceaſe to have a Univerſal or Na- i 
tural End, Now they can neither have the | 


one nor the other, unleſs they are direfted 
by an intention that diſpoſes 'em to it. That 


Intention, cannot produce Exattneſs, and Up- | 
rightneſs, if no ſuch thing be in ir. This | 
Uprightneſs is the Firſt Law, or Natural Reli- + 
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gion, 'of which the Poſitive is but the Commen- 
tary, ar at moſt bur the Reprodadtioy, and of 
which the Evangelick Law is the Perfeftion, 

And now we are fallen again inco a nc- 
cel of admittiag the Principles of Uni- 
verſality and Spirituality, which are at pre- 
ſent unknown to fo many Perſons , and 
which are able to remedy ſo many Devia-, 
tions andDiſorders,were they but cſtabliſh'd in 
the Mind of a Nung Man. 

No Probity without Religion, no Religion 
without Probity: The one is no leſs true 
then the other, No Juffice without _ 
we Subordination' to a ſuperiour Law, and na 
fincere Submiſſion without Juftice, T his Al- 
rernative is beyond all Contradition. No 
Equity, without the Regulation of its Condudt , 
No regulation. of Condut? without Equity, 
What can be found more true in a Propoſutz- 
on that cannot be Diſmembred but by iolence? 
LT reliſh for True Goodneſs, withour a 
Complaiſency for Religion ; No condeſcending 
tothe Laborious Praffiſes of Religion withour 
this Relih, and without. this inward Undion 
which Comforts the Heart. You pretend 
nevertheleſs, ro inform your Fupil jn Probity, 
Juice, Equity, .and a Reliſh of Good Thingy, 
without underſtanding the Mazims of Relt- 
gion. Alas! What do ye do? Youonly 
ſhew a ſtarch'd and ſuperficial Decency ; and 
what Equity,” Zuſtice or Probity can there be 
in thaty if they are not grounded upon Re- 
ligion ? But you will anfwer, We infuſe the 
P-actices of 'em into a Child, and that's ſuffici- 
en, 
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ent, becauſe a Child is __ of- Diſþnte. I 
anſwer, hat thoſe Praftices will nor hold 
good againſt rhe Tnſurreffions of Self-Love ; 
and that when he ſhall come to make uſe of 
his Liberty, your Pupil will not find him- 
ſelf inclin'd to remember thoſe Pra&tices; 
which for want of being deeply imprinced 
in his Mind, ſubmit to every thing that 
ſooths his Heart, and perſwades it to its Na- 
tural Propenfity, 

"T's for want of infuſing theſe Maxims 
into Youth, that Riper Years fixes 'em in 


their Paſſions chat we find ſo little Prpbi- F 


ty and Sincerity among Chriſtians, cven a- 
mong thoſe rhat pretend to be the moſt re- 
gular and moſt aufere. The Church deplores 
ir, the Publick Tntereſts are Sacrificd to it, 
and private Intereſts altogether diſorder'd by 
it. Nuth becomes Diflolute, and Libertz- 
niſm Predominant. Human Life is a conti- 
nual Commerce of Impoſture and Infideli- 
ty. Old Age is a beaten Track of Malice 
3nd Injuſtice ; and Death is either the Dil- 
owning, or the Puniſhmetrit of it. Now in 
regard that we are to impute all theſe Dil- 
ordersto the Omiſſwons of Education; judg you, 
Sw,whether this Diſcuſſion be of that ſmall 
Importance, as the People of the Age ima- 
gin. But let us go a litrle farther. 

- Whoever is not apprehenſive that the 
| Conſcience is notas it were a Kind of Medi- 

um betwcen the Mind that Enlightens it, 
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and the Heart that governs ﬆ; how ſhall be 7 


concelyethatthatſame inwardDelight which 
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Grace infuſes into us, after a manner altoge- 
ther incomprehenſible, or which grows 
up in us from an exat /\Knowledg and Reliſh 
of what ts Good, is all the Foundation of 
Chriflian Reſiflance, and the ſupport of that 
Integrity which is Temptation: proof againſt 
all Carnal and Forbidden pleaſures? T here 
is nothing but this ſecret Delight which 
makes the Heart amends for denying itſclt, 
and (ubmitting to a Law ſo oppolite to the 
Motions of Sence; and without this ſecret 
ps 7 ps , all the Authority of Revelation 
could never hinder a Conſcience from ſuffer- 
ing it (elf to be led away by the paſſions of 
the Heart, How is it poſſible for him who 
is ignorant of the Original Principles of 
Vertue and Reſiſtance of Emil, to dare pro- 
miſe himſelf the Powerof being able rodo 
it with Succeſs and Perſeverance? 

"Tis only from an exa@t Diſcuſſion of Hu- 
man Attions, Laws and their Oppoſations, that 
we draw the firſt Principles of this Know= 
= Theſe Notions are always confusd 
and flow, when we muſt be beholding for 
'tm to Age and Expcrience ; and there- 
fore they are not to omitted in Education, 
withont failing in the principal thing thar 
ought to form an Honeſt Man: 

1 would grant that you have beſtow- 
ed upon a Young Man the Knowleds of 
Learning , furniſt'd his Memory with all 
thatHiſtory Values in every Sence; I would 
grant you haye imbib'd him with Morality 
(Fgarded on all fides ; Phileſophy examin'd 
1 
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in all its Parts Logic clear'd in all its Sub- 


terfuges and Evaſions ; and Politicks div'd 
into, through all their moſt exat and moſt 
excellent” Refinements. 1 will alſo grant 
that his Judgment began betimes to render 
allrhis peculiar to I that his T a- 
lents, anſwerable to this Fecundity of Mat- 
ter, juſtify'd that you had been-pertetly 
ſucceſsfully in Moulding this Noung Man to 
all the Duries of a Civil Life; but then I muſt 
ask you, Whether you taught him the Art, and 
accuſtom*d him to the Habitude of making his 
Mind aud his Heart agree in ſuch a juſt properti- 
0n, as to maintain a Natural Harmony between 'em, 

You dare not Anſwer, that your care 
wrought that EffeQ, if you fail'd to infuſe 
into him the general Cauſe or Principle that 
regulates the whole, that is to ſay, Religion. 
Too many People would accuſe you of 
ſpeaking an Untruth, ſhould you majntain 
the Contrary. 

It may be, you will be yet leſs of the O- 
pinion, that without this inward compli- 
ance between the Heart and the Mind,which 
knics a perfe&t Correſpondency -berween 
'tm, a Man cannot arrive to the. Perfetion 
of aCimil Life: But you will have too many 
Cecnſurers. Agree thengthat your Education, 
ry to be ſo perkeRt, fails in the 
'rincipal thing, and that you have only 
moulded a ſuperhcial Man, more fit todil- 
guiſe himſelf by diflimulation, then co van- 
quiſh bimſelf in reference to the Sy mproms 
and Corruption of his Heart. y 
X our 
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Your Plato's, Socrates's and Sevecd's do but 
ferve us for Authentick Proofs of this truth : 
Their Wiſdom wanted improvement, ſpe- 
culation, diſcuſhon and fulneſs, when the 
Fame alone of -their Reputaton overſpread 
all the World, For Example, W hart did 
they not utter concern ing the contempt of the 
VVYorld, and publick Applauſe,when their Con- 
fident at the ſame time makes known to 
us their Voluptuouſneſs, and their. Itch 
after Praiſe. What is it that they have noc 
raught us concerning Chaſiity, when at the 
ſame time,they whowere their intimate Fa- 
miliars tell us the contrary, and make it ap- 
pcar how diſorderly and irregular they were in 

int of Debauchery., W hat, has not Plaro 

rote . to Socrates, and Socrates to Plato in 
their familiar Ditcourſes upon the Yulgar 
Idea, and Divinity of ſeveral Principles, or 
of feveral Providences, while their Scho- 
lars inform us how weak they were, and 
how ridiculous the Idolatry which they 
Profeſsd'in Publick. Whence comes this 
| Contradiftion* From the Oppolttion of 
the Lightsof the Mind, to the Motions of 
the Heart> They could not deny to their 
Minds the acknowledgment of their Con» 
dition. But had they nor ſtrength enough 
to make uſe of that Oppoliton, to re- 
gulate their Hearts > There was nothin 
certain as to the other Life in a Diſcovery 
not fully made out, and which ouly peirc'd 
rhrough the chick Darknefſes of the Jewiſh 
Law. What did they want > That Dives 

olipe 
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Motive, ſo worthy the Creator and a Juſt 


Man, to reconcile the Miſunderſtanding of 


the Mind and Heart by a Supernatural Conſi- 
deration which is common to both ; Religi- 
on, in thoſe Principles and that Coherence 
which ir has with the Firſt Law , or Natural 
Uprightneſs: And becauſe this Motive had 
not been infugd into thoſe Sages of Anti- 
quity, together with their Reaſon, there 
could be nothing inſpir'd into *em by their 
own Reaſon that could raiſe *em above 
themſclves. 

'Tis nothing but meer Deluſion for a 
Man to tye himſelf withour Judgment, td 
_ the receiv'd, and ſometimes extrayagant 
Praiſes in matters of Religion. T hat 
which is often' theught ro be pure Devo- 
tion, is frequently Superſtition, or a falſe 
bbſervance ; Devotion is but a Moral 
Vertue, no more then Religion : And 
theretore it may be obnoxious to Exceſ- 
ſes; and mavgre the moſt notable 
Perſons of Criticks; - a Man may 
haveroo much Devotion, as well as 
roo little Religion, Where there is too 
much Devotion,it wears out by being made 


uſe of, and the Habit which they pretend} 


to infuſe into a Young Man , without 
Jjoyning with it Knowleds and Zhadgment, 


to fix the Principles of ir, uſually degene-# 
rates into an Inſenfibility, or a diſguſt of | 
Piety. For either the Heart Languiſhes # 
with Sclf-oppoſition, or elſe thoſe inward Z 


reliſhes, which procecd rather from Selt- 
Loye 
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Love Satisfid , then from cffeRive Grace, 


row dull and 1nfipid, for want of being {o 
caſon'd as to admit a Reviving and Ke- 
freſhing of that Languiſhing Faintneſs. And 
this is that which Ordinary Education neg- 
les; and this defet of Application, is the 
tcaſon that Young People ſo little raiſe 
their Thoughts towards goodneſs. 

A Gardner knows what ſort of Tree 

ſuch a Tree is by the Leaves, but his Ars 
is very imperfe&t, if he ſtop there: He 
muſt know whact ” ſort. of Soyl, and what 
Manuring that Tree requires 3 W hat Siru- 
ations. and what Afpett of the Sun is moſt 
proper for it : When to let jc Grow, and 
when to Prune it ; without which, he nor 
only leflens the Fertility, of ir, but preju- 
dices. the Bulk and Duration of the Plant, 
[The Compariſon ſpeaks of it ſelf 3 'Tis a 
ſmall thing for a Man to tye himſelf Scru- 
pulouſly to the Rind of Religion, tho that 
be ſomething 2 All Ages have made fome 
Alterations 1n it.,; And that which has be- 
fallen the Praiſes and our-fide of Religi- 
on. being that which will be ſucceſſive tg 
the End of Ages, 'tis requiſite that a Young 
Man ſhould have underſtood betimes, how 
that is ſtill no more then an Acceflory tg 
itgto the end he aggeere more Stedfaſtly 
and. Religiouſly to thePriacipal. 


, 


W hat a Confulion do theſe Ranverſe- 
ments make in Chriſtianity 2 Every thing 
appears Religion t© ſome , and nothing is 
Relicion among orhets, We fin 


d both Su- 
periticion 
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ſicion and Jmpicty reigning ſucceſſiye}y; 4tid 
ſomerimes 'i#' Oppofition 'ro one anorher'! 
and what &s' leſ# to'be conceiv'd' is this, that 
the Head-ſtrongnelſs of ſuperſtition augment 
Impicty, and the [rregularity of Impiety forti: 
fies Superſticion: T he ſaperſticious man cat: 
not endurethe Irreligion of the Impinus pers 
{on, withont being {candaliz'd at'his Extra: 
vagance : And our of ah extraordipaty and 
miſunderſtood precaution, for fear of falling 
into the ſame dilotder, he: becomes ſti] rote 
— ſuperftirions.. Becauſe the 4rheift 'believe 
nothingthe ſuperſtitious Bigot belicycs c 
thing.” To himy fays Salvian, every thing 
God,but God himſelf: And their j}l eonceiy'd 
Delicacy it is that fixes 'the ##h## in his blind. 
neſs; He {ces the exceſs intowhich-the Bipot 
> falken, and ridiculed hint 4, and judging by 
that' Exceſs ; that ' the other neither 'know 
what he does, nor what he Believes, falls into 
a greater Precipice himſelf, while he feeks to 
ayoid it; He » 5 ; 
They | who | ptofeſs the trtic Exerciſe - of 
Religion ' behold "theſe diſorders and 'Lament 
'tm: | The chicfeſt and moſt Subſtantial Patt 
of Religion'is almoſt tinknown, or very little 
prattigd: In the room of which are ſet up cer- 


Hain emptyz extravagatit'acnd rambling Pra- 
Qtiles, fitter to ton;then'to warm 
Rel 'Paryieu private Intereſts 


or Con 16s cohtribute too much coward 

"erm, tobelicve they will be of a ſhort conti- 

'ntance, They who would in vain remove this 

Vail, come vo be ſuſpetted or hated : mob 
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ſuffers under this ſort of T yranny : There is 
hardly any thing more of Chriſtian _ 
known but the Name: That Vertye dwel 
no longer among vs; 'tis retir'd to ſome more 
innocent Land, and leſs coflay'd to iniqui- 
ty and prejudice, People adhere to a Cer- 
rain Cuſtom which they negleR to examin, 
the Habit being [trengthen'd by that cuſtom. 
Both the one and other have corrupted Reli- 
gion. Yet through this Corruption there is 
areal and fundamental Truth to te diſcern'd 
which cannot change, and which tnaugre the 
Induſtry of its Oppolers, diſcoyers what 
there is of Falſe and Counterfeit in this ſame 
Tranſlation of the Principal to the Acceſſory 
and of the Acceſſory to the Principal. Alt 
things cowl upon the ſame Baſis,but all things 
are not weigh'd with the ſame Weights: 

According to this Demonſtration it is that 
a tender Soul ought to be moulded to pre- 
ſerye ic from Corruptiori. Duting the Flex- 
ibility of Youth it is, that Reaſon ought to 
be concern'd ro miake that difference, that ſo 
it may be accuſtom'd to adhere with all its 
might to the Principal, and but weakly to the 
Acceſſory. : 

We bclota Toung Man with the tenderneſs 
of his Heartz we abandon him to the fallics 
f his Temper, upon the exteriour Pratiſes 
of Religion, while we ntglet to unfold to 
him inſenſibly, and to the purpoſe what - 
Paith, Hope and Charity are; how we are 
born without 'emm3 how they occur to us; 
ow we ovght to govern our” ſelyes that we 

C may 
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may Dye without *em, for *em, and by 'cm; 
that isto lay,, how far they evgage us ; bow 
they onghtto be improy'd, thatthey may laſt 
as long as we live, by a continual growthy yet 
not 20 exccts, with reſpeCt to the dificrence in 
the excrcites of Keligion, which being ovly 
Moral, arc ſubject ro too much, or teo lictic, 
and always ready to degenerate into ouc of 
thoſe Extremitics: 

*Fis for want of  Employing:to good pur- 
poſe this diſpenſation of the ſolid Pripciples 
of Religion, that fo few Maſtets are capable to 
diſcoyer the time,and proportion fitting for the 
different Agesof their Pupils,till what is molt 
perfe&t in their Tempcis and in theirloclinatt- 
ons degenerates, and that they only wait for 
tim? and opportunity to'fall into that which is 
worſt in matters of Re4#gion, *T were to be 
wiſh'd that Perſons of Quality did not find 
tis too true by cxperience. 

They who began with the Irregularity of 
the Paſſions, may bope tocnd with Wildom 
and Tranquility , which comes at Jaſt, as 


.Years grow on and that we begin to taſte, Þ 


whea we bave gluttcd eur (elves with cvery 
thing. But they who began more ſpiricual- 


ly, in appearance, under certain confuxd # 
and rambling Notions, and in the Habitual 8 


Exerciſe of certain PraQtices, which natural- 


ly conftrain the Heatt of Man, enlarge them- 


ſelyes as they get more liberty, and become 
icious proportionably to the Diſgult and In- 
{enſibilicy that diſcourages *'emm. A Young 


Man is ta be lg order'd, that he may be made 
ro 
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tg reliſh the Marrow of Religion, by lay.nz 
vigorouſly, and at times, before him, the 
Inability of Human Reaſon, to quict the 
H-artr, upon the ContradiQtions of a Law 
which obliges by force, becauſe it proceeds 
from the Almighty, while ir puts violent 
and tedious reſtraints upon the Propenſitics of 
Nature: The more he dives into it by the 
ſtrengch of rcfieRion, i the more is he taught 
profoundly to humble himſelf, by rea!on of 
that inability, to expe from Hcaven that 
afſitance that may be lufficient for him 1n the 
Combat; to value thoſe affiſtances that are 
perceiy'd, yet never {cen, and toloye as well 
him who beſtows them upon him, out of his 
free Liberaliry, as thoſe that contribute toens 
gage him thereto, *Tis onely by this unra= 
veling of principles that a young Lad is to be 
taught toapprehend what it is, whence it prov 
ceeds, and whicher trends the Loving of God 
withal his heart ; that is co ſay, more then 
himſelf, and his Neighbour as himſelf : what 
is the Occonomy of Faith with the mind , 


| of Charity with theHeart,and of hope with the 


Conſcience, which ſupports that Divine Cor- 
relpondence by this Innocent way of ſeduc- 


| ing, R 
E Withouttheſe Leſſons of wiſdom and ſolid 


Religion there is but little ſafety for Chriſtia- 


# nity inthe handsof a Man that dyes, young; 


tho ke may ſcem to have begun the courle of 
his life with-Maturity of wit, that he might 
draw to himſelf the cfteem of the World: 
Eyery thing proves ſerviccable to kim _ 
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has learnt from his Youth.to convert it to the 
tas ule which be oughtto mak® of ir, Every 
thioz makcs Liviag well rroubletome to 2 
man who never un.jerſtood ro what purpoſe 
he liv'd,nor why ſuch wealth, ſuch Paiacesy 
ſuch authority, ſuch Honours, ſuch Relſpctts 
paid him by his Inferiouts, were beltow*d up- 
On aim. Theficlt curns; all that he has into 
the means of going more afſurcdly to God, in 
the ſentiments of a Rizafon able to confound 
Atheiſm. T h: ſecond turns to his perdition 
whatcver God cutruſts ro his diſpoſal, and 
forgetting himſclft by how much he is the 
more known in the World, he makes the 
meaner ſort of People queſtion whether he 
belicves'in God, or at leaſt, whether God be 
juſt, to give ſo much wealth to a man who' 
makes 10 iil uſe of ic, to the excluſion of fo 
many Poor and miſerable People, for 
whom Providerice ſecm'd to have appointed 
onely that Relict. 

Grant that there be fafehoods and Errours 
as to, this matter in civil Life ; Grant, that 
thcre bz Omiſhonsin Education ; can reaſon 
latisſy it ſelf aboutthe Incqualicy of the Bleſ- 
{ings of Fortune, when it obſerves, without 

(hon, the Plenty that ſome enjoy, and the 
ant of others > Can we ſuppole an intelli- 
gent Being that preſides over the preſervation. 
of Nature, w.thout conceding that upon this 
Original Inequality he has form'd Deſigns 
which ate to us <> Mdly and of the Wiſ- 
_ dom of which we cannot judg but by the end; 
and that Religion being delſtin'd for ome 
cn 
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end but to perfect Scary, ſtudy'd wo preſerve 
and unite in favour of Secrety, what ſhe 
knew might waſt it felt more c2itly by be- 
ing divided, and contributelefs wo the Uais . 
verſal Good, by a more equal cittriburton, 
I ſhall explain mv ſelf. * 11s neceffary for 
the Duration of Soctety to reunite three things 
together 3 Anthority in certain Chief Gover- 
nours to watch over the commoz god ; and 
who to that end ſhould have Power to 
make the Refraitory comply either willingly 
or by force; who ſhould preſide over a cer- 
rain number of Families evclos'd within one 
Territory , or within a Circuit of Walls , 
and who ſhould concern themſelves in the 
nog of thePublick Treaſures in a certain Heaps 
hich Labour, Induſtry, or Rewards ſhould 
ammaſs'together; and who ſhould preſerve 
he Publick 7uſlice, not to deprive the reſt of 
us Fellow Countrymen of it, but that he mighr 
Yave Treaſures and Magazines, to which he 
'ghe have recourſe in the Publick Exizencies, 
ith more ſpeed and ſucceſs : where particu= 
ar Neceſſities ſhould find particular Aſrſtan- 
es; and upon which every Body might 
furedly conclude, That the Publick Fauh 
pas intereſted in their preſervation. Ail good 
oliticians agree, That Society is founded upon 
, (8+ Baſis of theſe Maxims, and that 1t 156nly 
pheld by the uſe and prattiſe of 'em. 
# Here Riligion comes in, but ſhe prevails 
o otherwile then as the Goſpel over the Old 
Teſtamext, Far from changing this Order, 
he ſuppoſes it, and minds nothing more 
C 3 then 
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then to preſerye or prefer it. Sabmil- 
ſion ro Powers eſtabliſhes this firlt Authority, 
which the Choice of the Pecp/e, or neceliity 
of Umon has render d Ablolute and Coer- 
cive: The extenſion of that Charity which 
it preſcribes, and the Allyance of Proximity 
which it hinders, the bctter to tye Chriftians 
one to another; juſtifies her Adopting the 
ſharing of Geods , the dividing of Kingdoms, 
Provinces , Cities and Families, and her 2G 
kaowledging the neceſſity of it, fer the 
more fpeedy ſuccour and retefof one another, 
till ſhe has made of all thoſe that believe, 


ſays the Authcr of the Acts of the Apsſiles, buth 


one Heart and on2 Soul, How ! would it be 
only the Rammaſſment of Riches that ſhe 
would not be concern'd to difpence, upon 
the Conſiderations of a Wiſdom conform 
able to her ſelf? After ſy many prohibition 
to diipoil our Neighbuurs, and after fo many 
rerrible menaces if we wake no Reſiitutiu 
of what we have wrongfully poſſels'd our 
telves, could it be poſſible that ſhe ſhonld 
pretend to interrupt, of trouble the deftpnsd 
Sectety in the rammaſſinz cf all Rich:s into out 
heap? They who fuppoſe any tang fo ir 
regular in the Diſpeniation which Relig 
Ordains of Common Eſtates, lefſen the Idea of 


wiſdom which has always infin:tely ſurpaſs 


the full extent of Pelicy,tho that has cemente! 
Socrety, I dare fay, That they oppoſe *em 
rely one againſl the other; ſince the Right of Sr 
cicty over the Eflates of particular Wien, woul 
be much more powerful then that of Religion, ti 
their fm be fo unlike, For the Aim of Rel 
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gion is to diſpenſe 'em without diſtinftioN 
and profuſely ; whereas the end of Seciety 
isto prelerye 'em, and to Tranſmit 'em ſuc- 
TB ceffively from Father to Sen. 
* We muſt agree that Seciety with extraor- 
"18 dinaryiſdom upholds Abundance where it 
)B is, without depriving it ſelf of the Privi- 
| ledg to Ciſtribute ſome Portion of it, to the 
a Necefiteus Members that compoſe it; but we 
muſt as well agree, T hat Religion, in that 
"'# recipe, very much our-docs Soczety, fince 
# ſhe infules this Diſpenſation, with a freedom 
ſo entire, that ſh& pretends to intereſt Self- 
love only thercin, by reaſon of the great 
Rewards, which ſhe promiſes affuredly to 
thoſe that give a ſharc of their Goods to the 
Nece ſſitous, fer the Love of God who has beflow- 
ed 'em upon 'em, Society pr: ſcribes and 
puts in Execution ; Religron Demands and 
Promiſes. Society fixes the publick Alms , 
Religion leaves it without bounds. 'Scczety 
would think it il] done for a Man to diſpoil j 
' himſelf of all hzs Wealth in one day ; be- 
cauſe it always ought to remain upon the 
ſame Principles, and the ſame Aﬀiſtances . , 
withinthe Limics of Time. Religion on the 
'# other ſide adviſes to quit al!, nevertheleſs, 
'S without intcrrupting the Order of Univerſal 
Charity, which cannot forget ir ſelf, becauſe 
it only aims at Eternity, without any re- 
gard to Time, but only to reign beyond time. 
'S Laſtly, Society preſcribes the Objets of publick 
Liberty, becauſe it 1s the welfare of Commu- 
nity that Getermines it 3 whereas Religion ex- 
cludcs no Body from his ſhare in common of 
C 4 the 
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the Goods which are beſtow'd, becauſe ſhe 
—_ not who is neareſt tro her, whether 
this or Yother Perſon, Thus you ſee how 
Religion and Soctety'agree, and ſuccour cach 
other. Nature has ſery'd *em for a Pattern, 
They have taken notice whence ir comes 
to pals, That in Rivers, which have not a deep 
Channel, and ſometimes want Water, there are 
many deep bollow places, and certain profound 
Receptacles which are never without Water, wit - 
ther the Fiſh reſort together in Shoals to avoid that 
Drouth which would deſtroy * em upon the burning 
Sands, Were there not (uch places of Re- 
fuge in Rivers, Nature would be accus'd for 
want of /Viſ{om, But what would you ſay 
if any one of theſe Retreats ſhould deny 
Water and coolneſs to the Fiſh 2 To what 
would you impute ic? You would nat 
blame the retreating Place for being the oc- 
caſ{ton of ſuch .a Deteft; Burt you would 
rather believe there was ſome ſecret evil 
Quality in the Stream, which caus'd the 

atry Fry to forſake' it for fear of bcing 
Kill'd,and to ſeck our other where for aLive- 
ly hood. | 

Let us apply this Compariſon to the mean- 
eſt Circumſtances. This Water embody'd 
' In the Hollow places, proceeds from the 
Gliting of the Riyers, and from the Diſ- 
poſition of the- Soyl which attrafts and 
preſerves'em. So plentiful Eſtates fall into 
a Family by a certain Diſpenſation only, os 
which we neicher know the moving Springs, 
nor the FViſdam, but which Unitcs into that 
Family 
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Family the Goods which = diſpers'd be- 
fore in ſeveral Hands, to the end that this 


Union might be the mort concurcingly ads 


vantagious to publick Deſtens, ſays St. Thom 27, 

There are | ot thele Dikes where 
the Water gathers, and whither che Fiſh 
retire, thar are fill'd up from time to time, 
but others are ſtill ro be found in other pla - 
ces ; thus we ſee wealthy and powerful Fa- 
milies fall every day ro Decay, bur others 
Spring up, which from Beggery riſe ro the 
rhe higheſt degrees of Elevation. Thoſe Re- 
treating Places admit all manner of Filk, 
rhodifterent in their Shape and Qualirtirs . 
So the Treaſures of Particular Perſons 
ought to be freely Diſtributed co all ſorts of 
People in Neceſfity, tho never ſo mean and 
obſcure. Laſtly, if there be any retrear- 
ing Places which the Fiſh avoid, 'ris an evi- 
dent ſign of ſome Infeftion, or ſome ſecret 
bad Qurlity, that drives '*em thence: And 
in truth nothing expreſles better the Rough 
Nature, and bad Education of the moſt 
part of Rich People, whom the Poor are 
conſtrain'dto avoid, for fear of being ſwal- 


8 lowed up by 'em; 


T his Diſcuſſion ought to ſerve as a Leon 


to Noung Men that are Born Wealthy. or 
& Heirs to great+Eſtates. *Tis upon this Pa- 
# rallel of Society and Religiox, as alſo upon the 


excellency of the latter above the former , 
That h: ought to be Moulded from bis 
Nouth, if his Parents deſire that he ſhould 
be Taught aright co know him- 

ſelf, 


<a » 


are who haye ſtript chemſelycs of their 
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ſelf, and togovern himſelf in the midit of 
his Happy Enjoyments. Generally through 
a deplorable Blindneſs, Nouth is never 1altr. Ct- 
ed but in what concerns the World ; And 
do's it take effet: I queſtion it. Rather have 
we not Reaſonto doubt ir, by*rcalon of the 
infinite number of Examples to che contrary, 
You ſhall hardly mect with a Wealthy 
Young Gentleman who has heard talk of 
Religion as he ought to do. Is it to be 
wonder'd then that Riches ſhould cncou- 
rage their Pride, ſupport their Arrogance, 
authorize their Luxury, and render 'em to 
inſolent, as to be almoſt unſapportable ? 
That they ſhould look upon Pozerty, as a 
Kind of 1zfamy and Seruttude;, that they 
fhould have to little Uprightnefs and Diſcre- 
tion ; that they ſhouid place M:rir al'ogether 
in out lide, and Ofteataticn, I hat thcy ſhould 
talk with ſo little Zxadtneſs and Reaſon, that 
you would think 7npettinencies grew in his 
Mouth: always haitbrain'd; Pre/umptuous up- 
on all occaſions, and 7zniraut of all things ? 

Have we taken notice that the Hearts of 
Children are Naturally foſtu'd with outward Miſes 
ries that they fre before their Eyes * You will 
ſay that the Pranciple of Society that Ads 
within 'cm before Keaſor diſcovers it ſelf, # 
infuſes this Fellow feeling. W hence proceeds | 
that Motion ? "Tis from an inward and Na- 
eural Diſpoſition to the Duties of Society, and | 
the Maxims of Religion, A Child being 
moy'd at the fight of a Poor Body, Loves, 
Secks and Studies to impart; and ſome there 
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Cloathsto give away, TI his rnclination and 
proneneſs is uſual in Children, W hence comes 
it then,that Age renders them more Harll, 
more Indifferent, and more Covetous * 
*Tis becauſe the Seeds of Religion were not 
Sow'd there in timc, nor loon caongh ; Or 
if the generality of young People have had 
ſome ſmattcring of it, the ground was not 
ſufficievurly Till'd to receive the Sced, aud 
produce Fruit, *Tis becauſe the Reaſon 
was never touch'd but by feeble DemonArat- 
ons. And becauſe it isnot ſufficiently Forti- 
fi'd by this ſorpof Diſcoveries, it happens that 
th: Heart abandons the Motic ni which the 
Mind'never concerns it ſelf to. ſupport. 
Never let 'em boalt to me a repen/ity t: 
Devotion, to afſure me of its Duration: IT he 
Heart of Man is unequal-: Every moment 
ot his Life ſhews him nvlike ro bimfelt, 
particularly in different Ages. That which 
determins his Conduft to Gocd, is no lcts 
unccreain, when it is appos'd to common 
deciltions, and the Example of other Meu, 
Ic is then, more capable of producing mac - 
tcr to be aſham'd of, then a ſtedtaſineſs in 
his Firſt Reſolution : Like the Modeſty of a 
Wung Virgin, who has ſpent her Firſt Nears 
in the Exerciſes of the CloyFfert 'Tis a Vio- 
lence done her, to approach her with the 
Praftifes of it, and to draw over their 
Images again before her Eyes,tho they had 
Feen 1eported to her, asthe means to acquire 
Perfetion. And whence procceds this > 
*i is becaule that Remainder @f Remem- 
brance 
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brance is as inſufficient to hold out againſt 
the Atual Impreſſion of the Sences, as it 
was Superficial in the Reguiation of the 
Sences; by which means it comes to pals, 
that the ſtronger carries the Day, and the 
weaker ſubmits, | 

In regard that eycry thing changes with- 
in us, accordingto the various alterations of 
Yeats, Employments, Knowledg, there are 
only theſe Seeds of Goodneſs in us, which 
nothing in the World can Eradicate, 
which cannot alter, when it is true that 
they are deep fet in the Ground by Wi. 
dom, that they ſprouted up with R-aſon, 
and were Cultiyated by a good Maſter: Em- 
ployments and Revolutions: in the Coutſe 
of Lite, may perhaps delay the Fruit ; bur 
it never can Choak it. And it is from this 
Fund of Pcobjty ſtedfaſtly Eſtabliſt'd, and 
ſcyerely examin'd, that the Conſci- 
ence draws thoſe ſecret Remorces and 
Stings, which we call Pricks of Conſaence, 
and which the moſt Learned in Knowled 
have always lookt upon as the Eſſential an 
Univerſal Principles of Goodneſs, 

If the Chriſtian Bzing cannot be Eſtabliſh'd 
. norlong ſuſtain'd without this Wife Diſtri- 
bution of Philoſophy infus'd or acquir'd above 
Precepts, the Reaſonable Being is ſti]l more 
r:2mote from its Perfeftion, when it is de- 
priv'd of its Succour, and that a Man is ob- 
lig'd to Conform himſelf to Variety, to 
Times, Occaſions, Prejudices and Perſons 
before he canderermin with hinnſelf, This 

' is 
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is.to ſuppoſe at firſt in a Noung Lad an extent 
and Capacity of Mind fit to encloſe every 
thing, without any upply, or any further 
= . A This is to ſuppoſe him to have 
Fire enough to Melt and Difſolve, andEx- 
© aftnceſsenough to reduce to a certain Rule, 
' & what is ſo unlikely and unequal in its Pro- 
dution. But is there ſuch a Diſpoſition to- 
be found? Where is the Foundation to 
preſume ſuch a thing > How many per- 
ſons, the beſt Educated, want this Capacity 
of Mind, eyen at the yery time-that they 
imagin they ought to want nothing, be- 
cauſe they well perceive they have all they 
can have without being able to expe an 
Elevation about their Sphear, 

There are bve things which muſt be 
perfetly known, to ſupport the Charater 
of a Wiſe Man of Knowledg in the World: 
And they mult be abſolutcly known in the 
following Order. 


The Firſt is, to know bis Mind, the Symp- 
wT Temper, Extent, Proportions and Defects 
of it, 

The Second is, t6 underſtand the Mind 4 0- 
thers, by the difference between that and his 
apn, their Compoſition, their Palliations, parti- 
cular Qualities, and Predominant Propenſittes, 

The Third z#, To have Studied to the very 
bottom, the Mazxims and Reaſens of State, of 
Crowns, Countries and Families. 

The Fourth ix, To have ſome Knowledg of 
the Order of Perſons of Quality, the better to 


dive 


_ — es a 


neither knows his own, nor the Mind of 
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dive into the Ranking of the meaner ſort, that is 
to ſay, that at leaſt he muSt bave enter'd ujon thit 
Examination, which has fo many Parts in Uni- 
werſal Philoſophy, every one of which would em. $0! 
p'oy the waſteſt mnt for ſome Ages, u 


Can you believe, Sir, that a Soul which MG 
is ſtill Embarraſs'd and Clogg'd with Mat- <2 
ter, can conceive it ſelf, withour- the help 
of a profound Wiſdom, to make the De- 
finitions of things arife in the Aﬀtions them- MW"! 
felves? Let a Man fpend a Hunder'd years Wh 
in the Converſation of Perſons limited and M'S 
prepoſſelsd like himſelf, what will tharV! 
produce ? Eitner the Embaſtatdizing him- 
iclf with their Society, or clſe the leading W's! 
them'a Roving with his own. 

Can a Man attain to the Knowledg of Wy #it 
other Mens Minds, when he does not know 
his own2 The Wiſe Man chat hears us, Wb 
ſtays till we come toeksxpericice afſurd 
that we ſhall there Miſcarry, - and that ic $29 
would be a Miracle if we ſhould miſtake. MW ©! 
Thar which comes to pals in the ſight of all 
tie World, is an Authentick Proof of this W'* 
Truth ; and I ſhould ſuſpect him for aÞ 
Man of common Sz:nce that ſhould Diſpute 
it with me. 

_ Topreſame that a Man can become ule- 
ful cothe Stare, diſtinguiſh'd in his Country, dr 
and Original in his Maxims , when he 


Others, is to prefume an Impoſſibility. , b 
To 
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To deem him Rational , when we ſee 
a Man obſtinate in believing nothing well 
done but what is done in his own Country, 
or his own Family, would ſhew bur little 
Underſtanding, at the ſame time thar an 
Oppoſition well eſtablilyd , and a Wiſe 
1 E Contradition of other Laws and Cuſtoms 
. E confounded him. We muſt then conclude , 
) that it behov'd him to have been thorough- 

Iy Learned in the Foundations of Cuſtoms, 

and the Reaſon of Laws, before they exerc 
eMrhcmſclves againſt ſo many Incqualities3this 
1 Wis chat which the Reading of ſome Books 
eg will never produce, much leſs Converſe a- 
mong ſome Perſons of Quality. All that, 
is roo ſuperficial ro Eſtablith a ſound Ratio- 
cination, I ſhall make more clearly our a 
little lower. 

We do not fee how it can be ſuppos'd 
that a Man ſhould underſtand what is in all 
the Parts that Compole him, if he have 
not borrow'd from rhe Oeconomy ef the 
Grand World, the Affiſtances of thoſe who: 
have Labour'd therein for above five T hou- 
fand Years ago, and the Commentary of 
him that can receive 'em bs ppg, and 
make*'em ſpeak for the Infirudtion of a Toung 
Perſon, If every one of them ſhould come 
ſhorr, if all of *em together have nor 
drain;d the matter ; they have at leaſt ex- 
'& tended Human Reaſon, What can we then 
'& expect that a Young Man ſhould do, de- 

$ priv'd of theſe Advantages? Or a dull 
crfon, always in fear of being at a yr ? 

r 
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.Qr an Idolator of what is moſt in Voge' 
tho 'it be neither the moſt Juſt, nor the 
moſtBÞrue> They do him an equal injury 
both ways; ſince it is abſolutely requiſue 
that be ſhould be {ufficicat tor himſelf, be 
fore he can be fit for thoſe Suffrages of pub- 
' lick Benefit, fo worthy the Ambition « 
an honeſtMan. I ſhall reſume this DeduRion 
after I have juſticy'd the Connexion and 
Order of it. For it is firſt convenient to 
make an end of ſhewing, that f6r the art 
taining to ir, the help of Philoſophy either 
infus'd or acquir'd, is altogerher neceſſary; 
I inſenſibly and ſucceſſively dif- 
ens'd, | 
4 For a Man to conceive hisown Mind, it 
behoves him to have learnt the difference 
there is between the ſenſation of Animals 
2s alſo their moſt conceal'd Inftin@, and 
Human Underſtanding : How the latter 
Meditates an end by the Excluſion of all 
the means which it examins, and which it 
rejzets with Diſcretion, for the Choice of 
that alone upon which it fixes. A Man 
muſt be well convincd that the Creatures 
cannot obſerve this Conduct, It behoves a 
Man to be derermin'd to the neceſſity of 
Judging, what they do, only . by 
what we know of *em, and not by what 
we ought to ſuppoſe of 'em, becauſe we 
know nothing of it. Ar leaſt he ought to 
have a rovgh Draught of this difference; 
for fear of miſtaking in the inward diſcern- 
raent of che Aﬀtion of his Mind, withthe 
ſcnſation of Animals. He 
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He ought ro know the Temper of it by 
the uſes which he wakes of it. Fe ought 
to repreſent to himſelf in order, how Fenty 
and the Diſpenſation'of Material Spmits con- 
ttibure ro the Elevation of the Mind, and the 
ſtrengrh of ir, Without rendring it Materzal, 
He ought to be inflrufted by himſelt of the 
Part where his own Mind appears to aft 
moſt Vigorouſly ; by the one to judg of the 
Siruation of ic, and by the other , of 1ts 
Temp:rament. He ought rocxamin him- 
ſelf upon the Acquiſition, or thegſtream- 
ing in of theſe New Lights, which convey 
to him that which he had nor, or cauſe 
him to Diſcover it in himſelf, by clcaring 
his Obſcuricy causd by the Materialicy of 
the Organs. 

He ought to diſcover all thoſe Parts by 
which Revelation is capable to infinuate 1c 
ſelf into the Underſtanding or firſt Apprebenſi- 
1m of Objefs : And into Reaſon, which is 
but the excrcile and employmeng of it, 
hen it rends to decil'on ; to. the end he 
ay know how far the firſt Light can Pe- 
etrate, before ic meer the S2cond ; and 
what Authoriry Revelation can acquire'be- 
ween both. It behoves him toagrce with- 
y Wn himſelf, of the ſecret Conveyances that 
t Mearry this Light into the very Mitts of the 
e BHeart, and how the thick Clouds of Senſua- 
0 Wity are clear'd up, ſcaticr'd, receive that 
; Perenity which is Forraign ro 'em, and ad- 
- Wnic that Sozeraiguty which Rules oycr *m, 
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He ought ro be accuſtom'd to underſtand 
how the degree of theſe inward Examinations 
produces the degree of a Rational and found 
Mind, and that without this Rule, every 
thing becomes a falſe Glitter, Deluſion 
and Sophiſm. He ought to know the Na- 
ture and the Cauſes of theſe Varieties of 
Rariocinations which ſucceed one another, 
and deſtroy each other, according to the 
different Infulions of Lights, or different 
Exhalations. of the Heart. Afeer this, he 
ought tro have meaſur'd, without Flatter- 


ing himRlf, how far the Force, Elevation, 


Extent and Circle of that Infusd Under- 
ſtanding , and acquir'd Ratiocination can 
reach,to render 'em ſupportable inCivil So 
ciety by their Subord ination, before a Man 
can be Convinced that he knows himſelf 
This is not poſſible to be done without the 
help of a Wiſe Man; and if we cannot 
gin to be Rational till then, tis eaſy to cot 
clude that we cannot begin to be (ſo rill wi 
enter info the Diſcoveries of Philoſophy. 
W hatever is. preſum'd to be good in the 
greareſt part of Books, ceaſcs , to be goo 
tor no other Reaſon, but becauſe of thi 
Defeft. An outward Talent perſwads 
that we have a large Extentof Wit; n 
verthcleſs 'tis the uſe of this Talent whis 
Juſtifies the Slenderneſs of it. We are dt 
{irous to go farther then we are allotred ,at 
every thing becomes irregular by reaſon 
this Violence, We ſuffer our ſelves to a] 
ply our ſelves, or elſe we throw our ſclv: 
int 
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intoEmployments, for which we are not 
fit; and while we neglef ro do what ſhould 
be done well, we aft nothing but what is 
imperfe in what we go about to do, We 
Write as wethink, and becauſe it is with- 
ont a plenary Knowledg, we are reduc'd to 
give precepts for the Art of well thinking, with- 
out minding that we corrupt the Natural 
Zudgment which only cauſes right thinking, 

All the Conditions of Life ſuffer under 
this firſt defet, and we can hardly con- 
ceive how it comes to be at preſent fo much 
Wauthoriz'd , and fo well receiv'd to the 


-MPrcjudiceof our Experience of the bad con- 


ſequences that attend it. For aftec all, 'cis 
much more eaſy totalk well, then to think 
well, And if it require ſuch a train of ob=- 
ſervations to ſpeak well according to the 


» Mode, how much time, affiſtance and dif- 


covery will it require to think well? That 
is to fay, to allow Reaſon all the ex- 
MJ tear, and all the Light which it was deſign'd 

to receive from Providence ? 
Theknowledg of the Minds of other Men 
isonly impoſſible to thoſe who have omir- 
red from their Youth to know their own. 
There is no remedy for this Negle&. 
Whatever Prejudice it Cauſes in all the 
Various Employments of Civil Life, we 
are. contented with preſuming , after a 
Thouſand Superficial RefleRtions, that this 
Penetration is impoſſible of ir ſelf. We 
rather chooſe to ſtop at this falſe Principle, 
then to do juſtice ro thoſe, whom a better 
Education, a finer Tempcr of Mind, or a 
D 2 Fund 
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Fund of Examination and Erpericnces 
onght to cauſe 'em ro be eſteem'd. This 
lujuſtice perpetuates Deviation ; T his De- 
viation prevents the Remedy ; and this 
Misfortune eres it ſelf intv Cuſtom. For 
it it betrue that all Minds are of the ſame 
Nature as Reaſon and Demonſtration Con- 
vince us, for that having all of 'em one 
and the ſame Cauſe, one and the ſame End, 
they only differ Efſentially in the more or 
the leſs, 'tis caſy to conclude that the exaQt 
Diſcovery of the one,contribures extreamly 
to the Diſcovery of the other, Let a T rec be 
never ſo deeply Ingrafted, an Experienc'd 
Gardner, will tell you whatthe Stock was, 
and when it was Grafted, becauſe there arc 
certain Marks that cannot fail him. 

In the preſence of a Skilful Wiſe Man, 
a perſon of Wit has much ado to compoſe 
himſelf to Difſemble, and Ridicule him- 
"elf: The Art of Underſtanding Minds, 
and the Marks which are inſeparable from 


it. muſt infallibly Diſcover him. Notwith- 


ſtanding all the Precaution which he make 
uſe of, he muſt at ſometimes as he is, a 
well as he oughtto appear, and the leſs he 
thoroughly knows himſelf, a Man ſhall not 
go far b:fore he ſurprizes him, and con- 
ſtcains him to ſhew himſelf much more 
then he would; *Tis by the knowledg of 
this Principle that acruly Wiſe Man ap- 
plies to ſtudy himſelf ; and 'tis only by a 
falſe Management of this Wiſdom, that 
che moſt part of. Publick Perions affeR co 
be inacccſhible, becauſe they are afraid, _ 

ct 
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Men ſhould dive into 'em, and diſcover 
their Failings 2 At what time it would be 
much more Advantagions to the Publick 
Good, that they would enter into Conver- 
ſation, to the End they might make ufc of 
it to Penetrate others 

'Tis not with the Mind -as with the 

Heart ; the one is Impenctrable, becaufe ic 
can be without Aﬀtion, as long and as often 
as it'plcaſes, but the Mind muſt either AR 
or ceaſe to be. Of neccfiity then we muſt 
know' it by irs manner of Atﬀing, when 
he that obſerves it, perfeAly underitands ir 
ſelf. This Satisfation which is che greateſt 
and moſt igaocent in a Mans Lite, will be 

always wanting to him who has not beep 
introduc'd betimes into —_— and fe- 

cret Difcoverics of that Wildom which 
grounded him perfectly in the Knowledg of 
himſelf : Becaufe it ſuppos'd, that there 
could be-nothing thereby impenetrable in 
others. Happy they who have applyd 
themſelvesto it betimes, and have mct with 
a good Guide toConduRt 'em. 
ow a days we believe, andthat vainly 
enough, that ſome Tintture of Policy, 
ſome Notions of thoſe Sports of Wit, and 

Sallys of Imagination, which they cal} by 

the Name of Learning, and ſome ſupcrfici- 

al Idea of Morality.arc {fficient to Jnſtru& 

a' Young Perſon of Quality. If ic be to, 
how. can we ſuppoſe it poſſible that there 

ſhonld be any Religion or Soci:cy in the 

World? The Proot of it is thi, *Tis 

certain that Religion conliſts ig an inward 
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and ſincere Conyitiog'of Reaſon,in reſpeſt 
of its Inabilicy to Comprehend certail, 
things that are. Real, that ir way make uſe, 
of this Inference, to believe other things 
more exalted and more infallible, tho it 
perceive 'em leſs, and tho they contradid 
all che Preſumprions of it, All this you 
would think impoſſible to be done but by 
a ſtrong Application of the Mind and of 
Reaſon. Burt mcthinksI hear 'em ſay, that 
this Application is no longer in Faſhion, 
that it is Troubleſome, and that it is a 
T ask which Men have not an Ability to 
undertake, Have we not more Reaſon then 
roconclude, that Religion is as much out of 
Faſhion as Application among Perſons of 
Qualicy > They ſtick cloſe - to. outward 
ſhew, withour vniocages Hip ing: of the 
inward Engagements which they ſuppole; 
and which they will let you ſuppoſe as 
long as you pleaſe, proyidcd no other con- 
ſequences attend it. ; | 

If the Principle of Civil Society bean innoy 
cent Pleaſurc, and a Delightto whichievery 
Body reſorts 3 and if- the. difference of 
Minds cauſes Variety of- \Jntereſts, and 
means to make *em prevalent, how-comes 
it to paſs that he who has notthe Art to 
underſtand and Reconcile 'emy can contri- 
bure to this Univerſal Good > *Tis from 
this Irregularity authoriz'd by Cuſtom, that 


Irreligiou and want ot Sinccrity ariſc in all 
$ocictys, | 
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Now in regard that 'tis: the Omiſſon of 
this Knowledg that divides Societies and 
Families, we ought to inſtru bertimes 
tho.e Perions that are defign'd for Publick 
Empl-yments in the firſt Principles of Spe- 
culative and Praftical Policy, that they 
may do themſelves the greater Honour, by 
ſpeaking throughly of Matters; and may 
become more uſeful to the State, by recon- 
ciling with more Elevation of Mind, the 
Oppoſitions which they meet. They ought 
to be made to underſ}and , that Specula: 
tive Policy confiſts preciſely in knowing the 
Intereſts of every particular Perfon, accor- 
ding to the Conſiderations of his own 
Prejudice; and that praGical Policy de- 
ends upon a certain Aſcendantof Wir and 
nderſtanding, and a certain extent of 
Reaſon, which knows how to over-rule o- 
thers after ſuch a manner as to make 'em 
conſent to what he requires from 'em. This 
is the true Art of "Government : A Man 
cannot inftrut himſelf in it roo much; 
fince we can never atrive to an ablolute 
Perfetion in it. We then may judg whe- 
ther what is Written now a-days in ſuch 
flouriſhing Terms concerning Policy, and 
with fo little Solidicy, can ſupply « 6 De- 
fe& of that Knowledg, which makes Pub- 
lick Society to riſe from the Foundations of 
Religion. : 
But becauſe it is onely by the found know- 
ledge of a Man's own mind, that we diſco- 
yer the minds of others, 'tis onely by the 
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diſcovery of others alſo, that we dive imo 
their reſolutions,that we unravel their Inter» 
eſts, that we penetrate their deſigns, and the 
pretences they make uſe of, and that we 
periettly underſtand che murives and end of 
their propoſutzons. T his is that which oughtto 
be taught,in order co the torming of a found 
mind, a ſolid and univerſal Judgement, 
and a liyely and ſure Imagination. Bur if 
for want ot knowins himſclt and the minds 
of other men, a nan cannot diſcover their 
rea) intereſts, he is leſs able ro dive intv the 
Reaſonsof their Cuſtomes, and ro do their 
prejudices Juſtice, *T is a detcA, the lefs 
lupportable in an honelt Man, to cenſure or 
condemn torraigh mannzrs, and Cuſtomes 
ſince every Country has a Reaſon tor their 
U:ages, whatever they are *1 is from the 
Examination of | a Wiſe Man , that we 
ought to be Convinc*.! betimes, that Rea» 
ſon is in all Countries, and that Minds are 
every where of che ſame Nature, tho the 
Sphere of *em be ycry uncqual in all Coun- 
tries of the World by realon of the Af- 
cendant which theſe Ci cles of ExaQneſs 
have cne over the cther.” Without this 
Foundation in matter of A gumentation, 
what ever is accunted good Tillage and 
Diſcretion, is v.ry unſtable , and, cannot 
bur beget Confuſtn., If we ſuppoſe a 
War, therc will bz nothing but Cruelty, 
or a beli f chit | weought to revenge our 
ſelves upon a Turk or a Tartar  becauie they 
do yor attack us according to the Raſa 
Lat 
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that we make uſe of, If we ſuppoſe Con- 
queſts, we approach near to Tyranny. All 
the Nations of the World are nag able to 
undergo the fame Y oak ; tho the Contrary 
be affected in Favour of the greater Force, 
If we conlider times of Peace, Plenty cau- 
tes Irregularity 2among ſome, and W ant a- 
mong others. Take it which way you will, 
we offer Violence to the general Converſa- 
tion of Civil Socicty, when our Ratioci- 
nation is grounded only upon the Know- 
ledg of the Cuſtoms, Habitudes and Uſa- 
ges of his own Nation and Country. If 
a Man ſtops at the Accidents of a Negotia- 
tion,a thouſand Obſtrufions are ſtarted by 
his way of Nepotiation, If a Treaty be 
the buſineſs in hand, every thing is violent 
againſt . himſelf, and Fraudulent on 
the others fide, In ſhort , without this 
Complacency, and Reconcilement of W iſ- 
dor1 to the Cuſtoms and Prejudices of 0- 
thers, there is noth ng but Injuſtice, Fal(- 
hood, and Contuſton to ke expefted, from 
Mind- the moſt Docible that ever could be 
brought to PcrfeQion, it care were not ta- 
ken to corre& tht ir firſt Ratiocinations. 

If there be nothing that can remedy this 
firſt Omiſhon, ic muſt be agreed that this 
Knowledg which we Diſcourſe of . is a 
wondecrtul help to redreſs char prevailing 
Propenfity that makes the Effential Uiffer- 
ence berween Kingdoms and Men of d-ffer- 
emCountries,fince it is with T hem that we 
ought ro Reaſon, without yeiluing por 

wilt 
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what they arc,and without pretending tore- 
duce 'em to be what we are. *'Tis then im- 
poſſible a zouthto have atrue and ſolid meritgif 
ignorant of thePrinciples of Univerſal Reaſon. 
Let 'em vaunt as much as they pleaſe the 
happy Maxims of Policy ; let'em look up- 
on 'em as ſolid, proportionably as they 
pro ſucceſsful ; nay, let 'em make uſe of 
rolpericy to Condemn a contrary Policy, 
This will make no altcration cither in the 
Heart or Mind of thoſe whoare bred up in 
other Maxims. There is but one more 
Univerſal or more. ſtable Good, that can 
procure -this Change. They who argue 
beſt and wich the moſt Impartiality, agree 
that Profperity gives a Reputation to Poli- 
cy; bur 4 3 do not. agree that Policy is 
the true ſource! of that Profpericy ; that 
which proy'd ſucceſsful at one time, might 
happen co be unfortunate at another, The 
Circumſtances of a Reign happening to 
alter,it hasnot always the ſame aſpeR,tho it 
ccaſes.not to. be the ſame. The greater his 
Proſperity was, the more his Fall diſco- 
vers the. Omiſhons and Falſicies which lay 
conceald-before. And by a Return, upon 
which every Bady reck'ns, becauſe it is Na- 
tural, the moſt Flouriſhing Kingdom, the 
beft Govern'd, and beſt Ruled , will 
- appear, in Confufton and Diſorder when 
attack'd i by the continual Afſaults of bad 
Formac, Th is is that Univerſal Reaſon then, 
which it, behoves a Young Man to have 
drawn from the firſt Natural Principles, 


which only can Light the Mind of a Young 
Cr- 


on 
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Perſon into_ theſe Truths, 'T'is from that 
time forward that he Accuſtoms himſclt to 
look upon different Jjntereſts, as Jotelligent 
and Wiſe Reaſons, which oppoſe them- 
ſelves againft -attempts, and defend chem- * 
ſelves from Seducements ; and ſearching 
into the Principles of this Univerſal R-a- 
ſony, which is the ſource of various Preju- 
dices, either he draws from thence Adyan- 
tages and ſtrength ro Supplant 'em , or 
elle he gains ſufficient Succour from 'cm to 
hinder him from ſuccumbing or being Sur- 
priz'd. 

After this, let *em boaſt their promennes. 
that Produces ſo many things co outwar 
appearance excellent, but ſo few that, are 
really of any Value, Let 'em Prize them- 
ſelves upon their well exprelling feeble 


Conceptions, and forgetting the .Force and 


Depth of a Thought ; for wholly buſying 
themſelves with an Elocution, which never 
yet could be brought to be uniform; and 
which pretending to perfe& the Language, 
frequently Enervates the Thoughts, Coops 
up the Mind, and puzzles the Judgment... 
/ bat is to. be got by this ſort of Erudition 
ſo much; in Faſhion2 Would to God that 
this were the way for a Man to know and 
poſſeſs himſclt, and ro be Wiſe proporti- 
onably to theſe Study'd Refinements. and 
Delicate Miniatures, which out of Voca- 
bulary W iſdom- Create the Wiſdom and. 
ptetended: Merit of your Suarivg Hits. 


Bur 
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But they who are moſt earneſt for this 
fort of Merit, are conſtrain'd toagree apon 
what it isthey want. When they obſerve 
themſelves with Relation to other Wits, 
and other Minds that are otherwiſe prepoſ- 
ſefſed, they readily apprehend that they 
have not what they ſcem to have avoided 
cirher to acquire or preſerve upon their 
firſþ Reliſh of Truth. Theſe gaudy onr- 
ſides that flatter the Lazy Courtiers and 
Women of the World, and againſt whom 
theſe Men of little Skill exclatm, are not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy 'em ; they tind in the Va- 


riety of their Opinions, not cheir own Sa- 


tisfaQtion, as a Fiatterer gives it our, but their 
diſtruſt, their diſquiet, their Doubts, and 
their Trouble. The more they defire ſe- 
riouſly and ſincerely to dive into the Cha- 
rater of thoſe who will not give their 
Votes for Peices of ſuch baſe Alloy, tho 
neatly ſtamped , the more they are dif- 
leasd with themſelves for not having en- 
arg'd their inward Capacity ; for nor hay- 
ing with care enough Manur'd the Original 
of Human. Reaſon ; for having omitted, 
or bethought themſelves too late of uphold- 
ing or Examining in good carneſt a Diſcuſ- 
fion contrary to their Maxims. Laſtly, 
The more capable of Kn wing they are, 
the more they diſcover te Merit of thoſe 
who refuſe the Infipid Praiſes, which Flat- 
terers out of Complacency, and Fools, by 
way of Imitation, pay to the moſt Pom- 
pous Part of the World, W hat do they 
expett , 


» 
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expe to gain by ſuch a ſtupid ſeduce- 
Co What do they pretend to do ? 
If this ſame ſort of Learning, extoll'd 
by the Concurrence of Sutirages, were 
ſo.pood as it might be wiſh'd it were, or as 
it ought ro be, beſides, that it would be 
Univerſally approv'd, it would contribute 
ſtill more and more to enlarge the Mind, 
and render the Thoughts truly Solid. Bur 
we find the contray to be truc; ſeeing that 
among them who ſeem to be moſt jealous of 
it, we meet with -anow that are Sincere 
enough to agree, that this fort of Learnin 
is but like whipt Cream, meer cwprty ſtuft, 
out of a delire to be Writing A-la-mode. 
That which is imputed to ſo maty late fit- 
tings up, and to ſo much exaRnels, becomes 
the Objeft of Railliery among all the Men 
of Sence in Forraign Countrics, Not bur 
that it has its Mcrit and its Value; but be- 
cauſe men know not what to judg of it, fer 
that they ſee it changes eyery Day. Thus 
you {ce whither tends the Learning of 
the Times: To Abridg the Mind initead 
ot Extending it; to, Puzzle it with the 
Choice of Terms, inſtead of improving its 
Diſcuthonsz and wholly to buſy it with 
the Metbod of Writing, while the Writer 
is ignorant. in the Solid Principles of that 
Wiſdom which cauſes him to think well, 
and-whichfurniſhes him with the means of 
Writing well. 

If 't be ſv, my Lord, in that ſame ſort of 
Learning wherein you deſire to Employ 
your Son, You may Refute my Syſtem, Bur 

if 
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ſelf, never formy in him a ſolid Mind far 
from Diſtinguiſhing him among Perſons of 
his Quulity, you loole a World of Time, 
your Expettations, and your Money ; and 
you deprive your {elf of the ſweeteſt Con- 
ſolation which a Father can have, who can 
enjoy -no greater, fays the Holy Scripture, 
then to have a Wiſe Son. 

You think perhaps that your Son may 


thercoExplain'd, and which you begun to 
think already neceſſary for the Education of 
Touth, by a wretched DeduQtion of Morals 
ty, repreſented under PiQtures and Cha- 
raters, wherein the Author omits nothing 
bur every thing that he ought ro ſay; bur 
do you not ſee that that fort of Morality is 
not ſo much the Fruit of Reaſon as Preju- 
dice ? Conſequently, if you negle@ to teach 
him the Principles of Univerſal Reafon 
his Knowledg in matter of Moralny muſf 
be very Patcicular; and as ſuch direly 
oppoſire to-.other. particular impreſſions 
which varioufly prepoſſcſs all Narions in 
reference ro their Maxims, and the Method 
by which they cauſe their Reaſon to a, 
W har then do you mean by that? That 
he ſhall thoroughly underſtand the Man- 
ners of his Nation and Provinee. | This is 
exatly ſo much as will ſerve him for an 
Obſtruttion ro delay the Prejudices of 0+ 
ther Mets How then > You will have ic 
that he ſhall make what Judgmenc he plea- 
{es 
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if- that Learning, to which he applies him: 


be able to attain to whatever we have hi- 
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ſes, and then muſtering up before him the 
moſt Repurable Antiquity, he ſhall be ad- 
micted to retail to us the Judgment he has 
made of it, But do you not ſee that by 
following this Imprefſion, you debaſe your 
Son, inſtead of advancing his Credit. Will 
they not fay in Forraign Countries of this 
Capacious Critick, that you give him for 
a Model in the uſe of Learning, what he 
preſumes here to utter of 'the Greeks and 
Romans ? Does not he deſerve to be Saty- 
riz'd , ro Puniſh 'the Liberty he takes to 
think 311 of all Men, and to ridicule the 
moſt renowned Aftions of Antiquity ? 
W hatever is Merir , whatever is Vertue, 
will have always Zeatous Champions, And 
if all Ages have produec'd Perſons borh Jea- 
lous and Envious of true Learning, who 
preſume to ſuppoſe that they ſet -up-them- 
lelves in the room of thoſe againft whom 
they lo vehemently cry out ; thattheir Re- 
putation encreaſes by that Injuſtice, and that 
their Meric extends it felf proportionably to 
their Leficning the deſerts of others, there 
are few ages which haye not produc'dſome 
reat wit ſo exact, as to render to every 
an what belongs to him, maugre Envy 
and Prejudice, even tothat degree, that he 
whe pretends to raiſe' himſelf by che ſilence 
of the dead, finds him frequently puzzl'd 
to anſwer the Living. 
There is this to, be" ſaid farther, My 
Lord, The knowledge of Morality depends 
upon the reunion of all the Principles which 


infuſe 
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infuſe into us Religion, and clear our Rea: 
fon; This is what cannot be contradicted, 
Of neceſfiry then, what now adays we ſo fl 
improperly call Morality, muſt be a falſe I | 
ſignification ot ir, or-clic that they who 
make it their buſineſs ro conſecrate their 
Learning to ir, muſt have but the firſt 
Tin@ures of it. *'Tisan calic thing ro prove 
this alternative. For it by Moralicy men 
underſtand no more then the Examination WW 
of the manners and Cuſtomes of their Coun- 
try, the Term exprefies roo much. If _ 
morality they mean the univerſal Princt- L 
ple of living well in all places, and with all W ;; 
the world to argue and agree with others, ſ T 
the Term will not expreſs anough accord- Il g; 
ing to the Idea which is now adays fix'd to 


it's {ignihication. Since 'tis ſufficient in the O 
firſt ſence ro ſay, the Genius ofthe Nation, Wſ .. 
In the {ſecond ſence, tis requiſite to add the © 
Art of diſcerning the Good through all the, 


preſumptions with which particular pre- 
ſumption covers and dilguiſes it. In the W,;; 
firlt there is not marter ſufficient ro mould a 
wiſe Man: In the ſecond there is too much ye 
for a Man to hope to become wiſe withour ſl 
aſſiſtance, and'w-thout an Early Guidance. W ; 
Every thing is partiality in the firſt Idea; WW, 
and every thing'is there improv'd by other W 1, 
Maxims which are no. leſs crue and ſound, Wl x. 
Every thing is Uniform in the ſecond, and 
acknowledg'd for good by every thing that I ,; 
is Rational. j 
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Thus you ſee the falſe fignification of 
the Term under the Idea of Morality. 
W hence ic comes to paſs that there are ſo 
few wile Men, thothere are ſo many Moral 
Infruftions printed. W hat does the Learn- 
ing of the times aim at, when it taxes T he- 
ology for being a R amalsment of Impene- 
trable Myſteries and very difficult to be dif- 
culy'd ? Philoſophy, as being a Contexture 
of Sophifms and falfities that ſeduce Rea- 
ſon inſtead of enlightning it 2 Mathema- 
ticks as an Incertain and lndeGaie Employ- 
ment, for the leaſt extent of which the 
Life of ſeveral Men is not ſufficient, beſides 
the Violent Applications which it requires ? 
To what end is all this? Why.onely to 
ſtick cloſe to a ſimple TinQure ot Policy 3 
tothe Reading of Books A-la-mode, which 
require neither attention nor Judgment, 
and to ſome Idea's of Morality, taken ac- 
cording to the Reliſh of the Age; that is 
to ſay to ſpeak Properly, to nothing ſolid, 
nothing real, nothing true. If this Educa- 
tion be fit for your turn, the ſucceſs can no 
way fatisfie ye, much leſs be ſufficient for 
your Son, if hc be deſign'd for any thing of 
Grandeur, He ought to undeccive himſelf 
in reference to that blind Prejudice with 
which men are prepoſie(y'd in that particu- 
lar; When the Reading of a book or the 
Examination of a work renders us nere a 
whitt more learned then we wete beforcy 
'tis time loſt : And all thePoliteneſsand 
Beauty of the moſt Ornamental Terms 

E cannot 
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cannot ſupply the neceffity of meeting there: 
in good Things, and ro fetch new hghts 
from thence, either for his own ConduQ, 
or his converſe with Men. Nothing of 
this ftays with a Man after he has read the 
Greateſt part of rhe Books of the Times, to 
which people addi& themſelves with far 
. more Application then they deſerve, You 
are able ro Judge whether I ſpeak truth or 
no, and whecher a Man ought to content 
himſelt wich ſo ſmall a matter. 

You have made me an Objeftion, my 
Lord, that Perſons of quality have a Kind 
of Merit infugd- in *&m by their Birr 
which advantage they who neyer receiy' 
from Nature, have much a-do to attain by 
Labour and ſtudy. To which objeRtion! 
madea twofold Anſwer. 

Firſt, chat ſignal Merit was an acquird 
Birth by a more juſt ricle, then Birth it 
is a Merit infus'd into thoſe who degene: 
rate from the Vertue and Integrity of thei 
Anceſtours, for the ſame reaſon that perſon 
of highBirth owe to theirBlood onely what 
perſons of Mcrit are beholding for onely t: 
their labour, by which means the latte 
mericfarbeyond che former. 

Secondly, becauſe Ambition has been 
waysallow'd to Merit, tho Ambition is ne 
ro be juſtity'd till ic has given Merit to 
Perſon. Whence it is eafie 40 conclude 
that Ambition is never vain, raſh or unjul 
but when ir is without Merit,and that Meri 
is above cyery thing, when it is me | 
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birion. ' Fi trac that Perfons of high 
BirchHayea right to maincain.their Ambi- 
tion, by 'a Merit which is not fix'd ro the 
Blood; as they imagin, but which ſeems ro 
be infus'd into their Birth, by the care thac 
ought'to be raken of it, and by the conye- 
niences' which they have to communicate 
to *etn the ' ſources of true Merit, - But if 
every thing be due coMerit onely, and pre- 
cedency to Birth ſupported:by Merit, Peo- 
ple of Merit have more Right to pretend 
to Employments delign'd for Birth,- then 
others'have to be-employ'd without Merit ; 
fince it's certain that we fee few Governs 
ments miſcarry under Perſons who have 
only" Merit. ſtory - and the Eſtabliſh- 
ments Juſtify this to be zrue ; but we find 
ſeyeral ranversd by ſuch who had nothing 
bur their Birth to advance 'em. *T'was 
upon this Inference that I caus'd you to ob- 
ve, and you were of the ſame Opinion, 
that” perfons' of (Birth were oblig'd to ac+ 
quire Merit ;  finee they were born for no 
other piirpoſe; and for that Perſons of Great 
Meri have a Right roacquire the Conditi= 
on of High Birth, fince they can do nothing 
for the Publick good without the aſſiſtance 
of Authority, and becauſe chey would many 
F rimes hazard very much if they did noc 
*# make uſc of their Parts, 
This ſpeculation will appear perhaps 
i 2 lictle too bold, or too empty: *Tis there- 
'S fore good to juſtify it by an Example. In 
* what a Condition was Lacedemon under the 
0 E 3 Reign 
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Reign of Eunomus, of the-Famitly of Pero? 
cles? PelydeHes, his E deſt Sony who rej a'd 
after him could not remedy the Difor 
and Corruption, which -had made of that 
City a Den of Theives, and a Nurſery of 
Tyrants. Sometimes «he Publick Intereſt 
became a Prey to Injuſtice, and ſometimes 
Injuſtice upheld rhe Publick Intereſt. "They 
who govern'd minded nothing leſs then the 
Government, and the Court of Eunomus, ac- 
cording to the Hiſtorians of thoſe times, was 
wholly taken up with pleaſure and an ins 
ordinate Ambition to. aggrandize it ſell, 
which afterwards produc'd the Peloponneſua 
War, fo fatal to the Athenians. . | 

Lycurgeus, the youngeſt Son of Eanomy 
ſaw his Brother Reign without being abk 
to accomodate the Irregulatity of Lace: 
mon. He endeavour'd immediately to re 
medy it; He did all he could to bring ira 
paſs; and finding no body to whom 
could addreſs hinfelf in a City that was al 
rogether corrupted, he went into Eg 
and as itis reported, travell'd alſo farthe 
11to India, where he learnt to perfeCtia 
what he delir'd to know. He return'd int 
his Country, where he arriv'd ſoon enoug 
ro (ce his Brother dye, whole wife told his 
ſhe was ready to make away the [hfanti 
her womb, it he would marry her an 
Reign with her. But Licurgus deteſted he! 
propoſal ; and was fo far from conſentin 
'to ic, that he would needs be Tutour to h! 
- Nejhew Charilaus, whoſe life he ſay'd, = 
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Moderation was ill interpreted : fo cor- 
rupted was the Air ,of Sparta, T hey gave 
it out that he took that Reſolution onely to 

himſelf a greater Reputation, and to 
ſioien with amore Deſpotick Power after- 
wards. His ConduR and manner of Living 
ſo different from the Diſorders of the Spor- 
tans caus'd an Inſurretion which enforc'd 
him to retire, but- the Publick Exigencics 
having conſtrain'd 'em to recall him, he 
appear*d what really he was, and govern'd 
with that Authority that would no longer 
admitt of any Contradiftion, reform'd the 
Goverameat, reſtor'd Tranquility and 
abundance, and regulated all things ſo well, 
that the Spartans oblig'd themſclyes by an 
Oath never toalter his Condu. So true 
it is that Birth in Eunomus and Polidedtes 
could never obtain that Good which the 
wiſdom of Licurgws procur'd his Country. 
A convincing Argument of what wiſdom is 
able rodo in a Kingdom when it is accom- 
pany'd with authority. A fatal prejudg- 
ment of what Authority operates when it 
is not direted by wiſdom, and by the Law 
of the Publick welfarc to the Prejudice of 
particular Intereſt, 

I ſhall add two other obſervations to 
theſe Anſwers. The firſt is, that the Tem- 
perature of good minds is not deriv'd from 
the Quality of the Blood which produces 
the Organs, but from the meer diſpenſation 
of Heaven, which youtſafes- not to beſtow 
all upon perſons born under Human Gran- 
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deurs, nor refuſes eyety thing'to thoſe thar 
are born mean and Indigent; —_—_— 
that theſe were defefts: or | Erfours of Na- 
rure to lodge: fach vertuons mihds-in Per- 
ſons of mean Birth,an&weak mirids in Pet: 
ſons of High Birth ; ſuþpoſe' theſe Noble 
Souls diſplac'd,and deviated from thefr firſ 
Allotment ; from the time they were lodg'd, 
they at; and it is by their Aﬀtionis that they 
make themfelves' known. For as the. Erer- 
nal wiſdcm takes pleaſure es conceal it ſelf 
in the Condu& of the World, there was nv 
berrer way for it'ro obſcure 1t ſelf from-our 
Penetration, :then- by obliging the Great 
ones to have need of the Leſſer fort, and the 
Meaner ſort not to be able to avoid'concur- 
ing tothe fatisfation and Employments of 
the Great ones. By'rthis Enchainment the 
Principles of Moral Chrilſtianiry 'become 
Natural before they are Evangelick : And 
we ſhould be oblig'd to ſtick ro 'em out of 
Intereſt, tho there were no ſuperiour Law 
ro enforce it. - T his is that which is to be 
div'd into, before we come to rhe diſenfſion 
of Morality. This is the meſt Infallible 
Method of Reaſonting;-and' mainraining 'm 
comformity to wiſdom the Bends of 'Civil 
Ssciety above the Different prejudices that 
govern Mankind. 

The Second Obſervation is, that the 
Enowledg of an Extraordinary Merit 15 not 
overwell affur'd in the hands of Perfons of a 
high Birth, in regard that jealouſy-and ſelf- 
loye frequently agree together to jidge - 
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ofit. And if there be but a Common Edu- 
cation ina weak foul, there is nothing elfe 
to be expeted bur Injuſtice in Deciſtons 


' that of neceſſity require an entire diſcarding 


of Pcejudice to be juſt. *T is true that Ct- 
vil ſuperiority gives a Right to Pertons of 
Quality co eXamin Perfons of Merit ; but ir 
allows them no Priviledg to bound 'em ac- 
cording to their Prejudices. *'Tis a Maxim 
both very advantageous and very judicious 
for a Man of Condition te obſerve, that fce- 
ing a Man of Merit can do more in tavour 
of the publick weale then a Man of qua!:- 
ty,”cis but requiſite that the Perfon of Qua- 
lity ſhould fuffer himſclf to be guided and 
enlighten'd by the rother, as a fuccour thac 
Providence has ſent him in his Exigencies. 

here are none bur ſuch as are lrregularly 


- Ambitious, or people of Falfe Merit,who will 


condemn this Maxim fo wiſely cſtabliſt'd forthe 
harmony of a Kingdom. And if they villity and 
proſecute this ſort of People, as alſoan inft- 
nite number of others in the World, by 
ſcorning thoſe who have Parts but no For- 
tunes, there cannot be a better Opinion 


*- conceiv'd of thoſe People then by the 


contempt of others. He that corpmands in 
a ſhip has not always at the fame time the 
Art of an cxccllent Pilot or a skilful Mari- 
ner ; The Power, the Experience, the 
wealth. of the one never diſplace the other 
withoat danger or confuſion, Ou the 
other ſide, the one jovns with the other for 
the ſafety of the Veil:1: this Compariſon 
ſpeaks itic]lf, Happy that Kingdom where 
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great and wiſe men are <qually employ'd 
inthe Cares of the Government. 
Having thus convinc'd ye, my Lord, 

that a rational Being depends upon an ln- 

fus'd or acquir'd Diſpenfation of wiſdom, 

methinks you ſhould alſo agree, that the 
knowledge of the Grand World or Perſons 
of high Qpality, contributes very much to 
the Guidance and preſervation of the Lower 
ſort : that the Mathemaiicks in General are 
Inſufficient if they are not drain'd out in 
Demonſtrations, which would require the 
Agcs of ſeveral Men ; that there is an abſo- 
Juce neceſſicy of opening ſome certain way 
into that Abyſs by ſome General ſolid and 
aſſured Principles, which at firſt ſhould 
buſy the Memory onely, flatter the Imagji- 
nation inſenſibly, and wait for Maturity of 
Judgment to form Deciſions capable ro up- 
hold. chemſelves upon good Grounds againſt 
the ' Different ſyſtems which Men have 
eſtabliſh'd upon Nature and the order of the 
World. For by teaching a young Lad to 
apprehend betimes why there is more of 
watry: ſurface in the terreſtrial Globe, tho 


there be more of Earth in the Maſsthat' 


compoſes ity is to prepare him to dive into 
one half of all the Queſtions of School Phi- 
loſophy. To inſtrut him in the Natural and 


neceffary Correſpondence berween the two i 


Globes in the very difference of their Con- 
ſtitution, is inſenlibly to teach him the (u- 
bordination of Reaſon to Revelation, of 
the Dependance of the Body upon the _ 
an 
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and of the Enchainment of different Agents 
that compoſe Socicty. By explaining Me- 
thodically to him the Order, the Change, 
and Occonomy of ſeaſons, this is to make 
him underſtand after an Infallible manner, 
the Different Apes, the Certain Principles 
of Revolutions of things in the World, and 
the abſolute defeft of every thing thar flat- 
ters the ſenſe and Pleaſure. Laſtly that up- 
on the Compolion of the Different parts of 
the Univerie depends the firſt and moſt 
Effential knowledge of the formation of the 
parts which compoſe the Animal Being. 
"Tis upon the Deduftion of this Being 
that it is eaſy to Judge, that a young Man 
who never had the Principles of Univerſal 
Reaſon, nor the General Notions which | 
have mention'd, can never know himſelf in 
what he ought to love moſt, and' which 
ought to flatter him moſt of all,which is the 
Duration of Life. How ſhall he be able ro 
do ir, if he be ignorant how the Nouriſh- 
ment is diſtributed into the-Inward Parts, 
which ferment it and reduce it into Blood 2 
W hat is the Diſpenſation of it, the Circula- 
tion, and degree of its Juſt Heat ; The 
Method of keeping it in an Equal Temper, 
or to renew it; the ſymtomes caus'd by 
evacuation or Emptineſs, the manner -of 
evacuating or retaining the unprofitable 
parts ; the ſtrufture of Nerves and Muſcles 
Supported by the Bones, their Connexion, 
their office, and their Qualities? How ſhall 
he regulate himſelf without, if he —_— 
ands 
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ftands not how he is compos'd within? Hoy 
ſhall he be able ro contribute coward the 
preſervation of his Heaith, it ht appre 
hends not how and why ihe Brain 13 the 
ſear of Reaſon, tho it be not the icar. of the 
Soul 2 How it concurs witli lit Funions 
of Animality2 Whas Obſtacics tis able to 
hay in the way ? What ;s the inward 
ftruture of the Organs ot 5cntiation, and 
what is the Temperament of 'c ? 

I it becauſe this knowledge does not ſuſf 
cicntly flatter Sclt:Love, rhar we negleR to 
acquire ic: Wherefore js ic that they neye 
bcgin to think of it, till chey are drawing 
almoſt near the end of their Lives ? Norto 
remedy the milchicfs which they migh 
have avoided, had they been inſtrued be 
times in every thing that concerns the Ant 
mal Being, and of what may be cither con- 
venicnt for ity or deſtroy .it 2 This defect 
3s unfufferable; this omiſſion can it be ex- 
cusd in Education? If fathers loye their 
Children better then themlſelyes, are they 
cxculable it they fail of teaching "em to 

know themlclyes, ro be able to preſeryc 
themſclves, or at leaſt to contribute very 
much coward their own prefervation, But 
fomebody will ſay, is that poffible to be done 
in Youth, and is it not to be fear'd that it 
will rathcr overwhelm theMind of a young 
Man then enlighten it > This might be true, 
if a Youth were enforc'd to dive tothe very 
bottom of theſe Matters, and that he made 
. it his whole Buſineſs. *Tis at his Ro. of 
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Recreation, ih his Promenades, at his times 
of relaxation that theſe things ought to be 
inſtil'd 'into him. »/T here is nothing fo 
agreeable as Nutural Philoſophy 3 we ac- 
cuſtom our ſclyes caſily ro hear it diſcoursd 
of ; and this Habit begets Application ac» 
cording} to. that degree of plcalure. werake 
in 1t;/-and it is by this merhod.and way of 
management that a Youth-is to bedtilld. 
on rolnſtruion: - 1. - * ©3 bS1r nfm 

Afﬀer thefe Genera} Diſcoveries, his Tur 
tor —_ toſhew bim:how theſe compabiri- 
ons bf: Nature-are:made; tothe end he' may 
underſtand the Aions, the Qualities, the 
Properties, the Corruption and Reſtoration 
of *'em. - From thence you 'cettainly guide 
him to the Knowledge of Human Boy, 
which :is'the moſt perfet Kind. of Animal 
Being. And: according as he advances: in 
this Diſcovery, - he finds what is the Origi- 
nal of Paſſions,cheir difference,their compli- 
cation, and their Effe&s. This Knowledge 
ſerves him both to regulate and guide 'em 3 
the more he diſcovers, the more perte he 
grows, and this PerteRion encreaſing with 
age, he becomes perfect ata time when you 
"__ hardly think him capable of being 
0. 

This my Lord, is the chicfeſt part of 
thoſe things, concerning which I had the 
Honour todiſcourſe your Lordſhip, 1 wiſh I 
may have ſatisfy'd your Curioſity upon a 
matter of ſo much Importance, which neyer 
the leſs is fo much negleAted, I muſt con- 
fels, 
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feſs, 1 am not a little ſurpriz'd to find it fo 
little heeded, whether ir be that good work-: 
men are wanting, or —_—_— it be becauſe Þ - 
the method is unknown. Certainly. Parents 
underſtand not how much they have to an- 
ſwer for the Education of their Children, 
and of_ which they think themſelyes dif- 

| charg'd both before God and Men when 
they have made choice of a Tutor who is 
nominated to *em or who preſents himſelf 
upon the Credit of a Certificate of a Col: 
ledg, or'a Letter of begg'd Recommendatis 
on. What a ſtrange Blindnefs is this ! Is 
this the way of chooſing a Man upon 
whom the preſervation or Loſs of a Youth Þ@ - 
in a manner always depends? Is it an Afﬀair 

of ſo little Importance that it is ſo lictle M ( 
minded > Bur this is that which I ſhall 

| | treat of in the ſecond Letter, 'wherein 1 

j ſhall ſpeak ofthe Choice which is to made 

of a Tutor, and the Qualitics which arc 


requir'd in him. 1 am with a Profound 
Reſpet, 


Sk. A 


My Lord, 
Your moſt Humble and 
moſt Obedient Servant. 


Second Zttter} 


Of the Choice of a Tutor, and 
the Qualities which are re- 
qurr d in him. 


My Lord, 


Is not the Choice that infuſes the 


, 

R the Qualities, as moſt People 
imagin, when they conſult their 

} humour only, or their Intereſt $ 


'Tisthe Examination of the Quslittes that Au- 
thoriſe the Choice, and which Juſtify the 
Wiſdom of a Parent who knows how to 
place a Man of true and ſolid Meric ons 

ao 
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his Son, to take care of his Education, It 
they may be belicy'd whom ſomething of 
Literature. has ſct. above_the Common ſort of 
Men, they have Merit and Learning enough Þ 
ro fit *em for this Employment. But in rc-W C 
gard they are not able to teach any moreK t! 
then what they know; and for that with Þ © 
all that they profels to;:know, they can ne- Þ © 
ver have Wiſdom and Perſpicacicy ſuffici- Þ / 
- y_ ea as they auger to do f 
TNETc 1S NG 1 nood 4inat a Earent wa ( 
FLY 1 of e EEG wa 1 
e Holy Scripttif- ſays, updn thew E 
of his Son, ſhould eyer be contented with fo Þ 
ſuperficial a Choice. (|. 
We muſt go a little farther to prove 8 C 

ſucceſsful ja A righit EleQion. - The mary 
rare the ſutc 6 %.the more difficult is tie W 9 
diſcovery of it, | The more dangerous the W 1! 
ſurprize i$; the greater ought to'be,the Cir-  E 
cumſpetion. T here: is. a necelhty' then, MW fc 
that neither outward Appearances nbr re- i + 
commendation, Ptefident, of Intereſt deter- Þ #: 
min this Aﬀair; Sccing that all that a Fa- © 
ther cxpedts from a Son,, dependipg in a Þ f 
manner ſolely upon the Choice that ſhall be t 
made - for his -Education, the ſuccelFof his W #* 
Breedingywhateyer it may beywill be tmput- MW V 
<d ro'bimlſclt; and if irprovid nog good Þ © 
enough'ro'procure. him that . Honour before © ® 
meftition'd,. it will be Mortitying enough t 
to'cauſe him that Vexation that will:never t 
ccaſe/bur with his Life. 


Certain 
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Certain it is, that there are few Parents 
ſo ſufficiently heedfui as not to be deceiv'd 
in this Point ; and they. who defign them- 
ſelves, or arc cnforc'd to bring up their own 
Children , ought irſt of all ro examin 
themſelves concerning their own Inclinarti- 
ons toit, and what may render 'em capable 
of undertaking it, 


{ Three Qualities are Eſſential to a Tutor, 


for the perteft doing his Duty ; that he 
have an excellent and Complying Wir, 
Extended and Exa@, Fertil and Reſery'd. 
Now as every one of theſe Qualitics en- 
cloſes a Paradox, ſo eyery one requires a 
Commentary. 

Were it the buſineſs in hand to Diſceurſe 
of one Man to another according to bis Intereſt, 
it would be ſufficient for him to haye an 
Excellent Wit, for then he would be able 
to draw others into his Opinion by the force f 
bis Arguments, It wouldnotthen be necet- 
ſary, nay it would be ſometimes Danger- 
ous to have a Complying Fu ;, becaule that 
fince that Condeſendency cannot but weaken 
the Reaſon, it may prove hurtful to the 7n- 
tere& which he has in Charge : Penetration 
would give way to Obſtinacyz and that 
creeping Flattery which Corrupts the Judg- 
mejit, more eſpecially in Courtters, coming 
to find every thing Good and Commendable tg 
the Prejudice of Truth, the Corrnption of the 
Heart would infallibly Corrupt the Mind, and 
the Paſſtons would ger the upper hand of 
Reaſon, But 


+ But when we talk of Education 'tis ans 
other thing. It would be to no purpoſe to 
Have an Exalted Wit, without having a 
Complying Wit, This Difference procceds 
from hence, That the Heart of a Child not be- 
ing as yet Corrupted, and the Knowledg of Edu- 
cation conſifting in the helping of Nature, "twill 
be always more Advantagious to fill bis Mind at- 
cording to the Impreſſions of his Heart, or at leaſt 
without contraditfing it , then to undertake to 
regulate the Motiens of bis Heart by bis Wi. 
The Reaſon of it is, becaule that in the firſt 
Caſe, *cis Self-Love that extends it (elf, 
that Congratulares ic ſelf, and feels only ay 
Earneſtnels after Learning; whereas in the 
Second Caſe 'tis the ſame Self- Love which 
Laments, and avoiding the Slavery which 
reſtrains it under Precepr, is ſenlible of 
thoſe Violences rhat Diſincourage it. In 
the firſt, 'tis the whole Man, 'tis Nature, 
and thePredominantImprefſſions that deſires 
it; whereas in the Second 'tis Neeefſity, *tis 
ReluQancy, 'tis Diſimulation which is wel- 
come, and which will be always Impatient 
to ſer itſelf more at large, and as ſoon as it 
can. 

Laſtly, Tho Elevation of Wir [drags a 
Childs inſtead of InſtruQing him, it can fill 
him with nothing. But when this Eleyati- 
on complies, it knows how to deſcend of- 
ficiouſly, and in time to take hold of the 
imagination of the Infant, and raiſe ic In- 
ſenſibly, and by degrees,aboye the Natural 


Reach, to the end he may only ſhew oy 
t 


towlevrr of the Cozy. 7e 


the Progreſs which he makes by Flattering 
hisSelſ- Love,and not to ſupport it in thatEle- 
vation, bur proportionably to the Reliſh 
which that znocent Seduction gives him for 
good things. © - 
P 1 am ſenſible that ſome Application is re- 
LY quitice co apprehend how this As in us, 
"MW and how the Way to Flatter Self- Love is 
coſhew ic. Bar there is this Ditlerence, 2s 
to what we our ſelves perceive in this Par- 
ticular, and what a Youth is ſenſible of ; 
which 1s, that che Corruption of our Heart c 
muſt needs be extrcamly ſuſpected when we 
are Flatter'd by that Oppolition which 
there is berween the Principles of Chriſtian 
Religion, and Secret Pleaſure, and that inward 
enfiblir, which is but too often the Feun- 
dation of Human Pride: Whercas it is not 
the ſame with that Senſibilicy which ſtirs 
the Heart of a Young Lad. His Innocence, 
his Inexperience, his Candour and his Sincertty, 
ſecure him againſt all choſe Scruples thac 
ſecretly difturb our Self- Love. Nature atts 
in him as it is, a long time betore Grace 
diſcoyers to him what it is. And in regard 
'tis neycr the defire of Grace to deſtroy Na- 
are, a Governor muſt make ule of the 
Movements of Narure, more Officioutly, 
and more at a Diſtance, co prepare a Young 
an for the Motions of Grace. Nor is thisall; 7or 
& Wt is only by this Ingenions Diſcovery of the 
-*pritzons and Sy mprtoms of Nature,thata Wi ife 
uror may one day unfold to his Pupil 
1 Whe Obſtacles of Nature corrupted by Sin, 
G F that 
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that obſtruR the uſe of Right Reaſon, and 
the free imprefſſiorſs of Grace. 

We ought ro enlarge upon this Props 
ſicion, to make it more Perceptible, Eve- 
ry Body ſces now a days that Riches, Gran-iſ | 
deur and Arts are the uſual Obſtacles to tha 
Docility of Wit, which Religion requires in 

k 
t 


ſubmircting to her Myſteries ; they who arc 
Born Poor, Neceſſuous, Abandon'd and with- 
out Breeding, are much more capable of Re ; 
ligion, and much more Submiſſrve tro wha 
they ought to Believe and Practice, W henallf ©: 
proceeds this difference? Few Perſons ur , 
derſtand ir, and we ſhall hardly mcet witli ; 
any Body that has Diſcover'd the Original 
it, But thus it is, 

Naturc has no Antipathy againſt Religi 
when you ſuffer both the one andthe ore 
ro aft without intermixing the Conſide 
tions of 'Self- Love, which cauſe the Diſc 
der. Nature inſpircs the Knowledg of a 
Cauſe upon which it depends: T hat Kn 
eds ſapporrs the- Right of that Firſt 
ovcr its Inferiour : T hat Right binds tt 
fame knowledg ; and this Obligati 
brings Puniſhments, or Rewards,fo ſoon 
it is Verit?dl ; and this ſame Sequel beg 


Fricks of Conſctence, which Reproaches t dud 
Omiſſion ot the one or the other : T his kg. 
morce of Conſcience does not exclude Rejah,;; 
tance, but perſwades ir. This perſwaltt ; 
goes ſo-far as to repair the Bad, or mol, . 


exatly to Praftile the Good. T his Chang 
is made by Concert with Grace, which aſl;, , 
an 
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and procures : And this is the Occonomy 
of Nature in- Subordination to Religion; now 

for that of Religion above Nature. 
Religion never pretends to alter Nature, 
fince ſhe ill Cuppoles it. Now in regard 
ſhe Studies nothing but her own Perfedtion, 
ſhe rakes away nothing that is not contrary 
toir, and only ſuppotes what is wanting 
therein. She never preſents her ſelf to Rea- 
ſon, before ſhe is able to aft, tor fear of be- 
ing overphelm'd ; and in regard ſhe is de- 
fign'd to excel ic, ſhe never binders it from 
Afting. She follows Reaſon in deſpite of it,rto 
the end ſhe may begin to Enlighten it, when 
it is unable to diſcover any thing farther. 
She preſents her ſelf in the Order of the Ati. 
ons of Life, ro be the Ornament rather then 
the Obſtrultion of it, after ſo mild and ſoft 
a manner, thata man may make uſe of her 
without altering the Deſtens of a Ciml Life. 
And in regard the Reludtancy of the Paſſions 
no way hinders Reaſon from Penetrating 
through the Miſt , the Oppoſution of Reaſon 
will never hinder Religion trom diſcovering 
thoſe Defets by which People pretend ro 
ſecure themſelves from the Cenſures of their 
own Conſciences. Religion is delipn'd to con- 
"W du us ro Eternity by time; and therefore 
Wc never ſhortens Time to advance Eter- 
mty. 
From this ſame Intercourſe, ſo preceptible 
toany Body that apprehends what paſles 
within himſelf, there iſſues the ſame Force 
m the Gbjeffion , that Riches, Grandeur and 
ra Parts 
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Parts infusd or acquir'd, are benefits of Na- 
ture, Which Relizion never Condemns, If 
they whoenjoy 'em, made uſe of *em to the 
end, and according to the Diſpenſation that 
gave *ein Being, who queſtions but that A+ W 
bundance would be as innocent now adays, ſ 5 
. . - F 
as in Let's time? To what a degree of Av 


.. W nc 
knowlede ment would it not carry a Man, it 
l * - . . ON 
Man himſelf did not now a-days betray the 
- -. 5 —. - a. * an 
_ uſe of 'em ? Grandeur and Digmties would w: 
have che ſame Effet now a-days as they, 


had in Dawid's, and would I!luſtrate all the he 
other Vertues, Is it becauſe a Great Eat 
ought to lead a Man to Univerſal Injuſtice; 
that Great mployments ought to carry a Map, 
ro Pride and Contempt ot others , and tha 
prevailing Parts ought to ſerve him. in or- 
der to delude his Inferiours? Wohence then 
procceeds this Horrible Abuſe, that cauſg 
Religion now a-days to degenerate into Athe 
iſm, Deiſm, Impiety, Super$tuion, or at leaſt in 
to Univerſal Pyrrhontjm? 

'Tisthrough bad Education that Men f; 
into this falſe Deluſton that dazles almoſt al 
Men, eſpecially Perſons of Quality, *Ti 
fora \Wiſc Futor to prevent this Detet.And 
it he have not a Wit ſufficiently Exalted to 
Giicovers, and atterwards to inſpire into hi 
Pupil, to whar end theſe great Bleiling 
were appainted,by a ſolrd Examination draw! 
trom the Principles of Nature, and ſctt]'d up 
on the principles of Relizion; if he Yancer 
ſtands nct bv a liridt Proportion berwce 
Cizil and Chnijtiaz Life , to diſcover the 
Origins 
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Original, the Neceſſity, the Methad the Oblz- 
cations, and the end of all Grandeurs both 
in Church and State, to make him ſenlible 
before-hand of the Foundations of Human 
Miſery, reduc'd ro make ule of Ariifice and 
MW Deluſron ro uphold themſelves ; If he have 
"WM not the Gift of thoroughly Knowing his 
YN own Wic, the Capacity and Term of it, 
© and to raiſe himſelf by that ſame Knewleds, 
|Wro the Diſccrament of other Mens Wi its, 
'Weven to the very Abſiraftion of things, that 
"I he may be able inſcnlibly ro infinuate into 
"S his Pupil both the one and the other, fo 
'W ſoon as he ſhall begin ro make uſe of his 
Reaſon, abundance of Riches would be fil} 
now adays as:nnocent as they arc happy; Human 
Grandeurs as Humble as they are Necejþary, and 
the Nobleſt and Sublimeſt Parts, as ſub- 
miſfive as they are Limited. Plenty would 
do Homage to the Goſpel; Grandeurs would 
be Confounded at the Diſcovery of a Ged 
made Man, and acquir'd Parts would never 
belicyc themſelves Perfe(t, but according as 
they moſt nearly approach, and as they 
moſt Reſpettully fubmir ther{elves to Rev 
velation. T his ought to be rcad over more 
then once; it ought to be Study'd with 
great Application to underſtand it: However 
t is peicrher [magirary nor Mathematica! : 
This Seed of Wiſdom is known to all thoſe 
who either are , or- dclire to becume 
Wile. 
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This Deduttion, My Lord, ſeem'd to me 
very neceſſary to thew, for what Uſe an 


Exalted Wit was delign'd in a Tutor, who | 
ought to look upon the Fear of God as the * 
Foundation of Good Education. Is it not to 
the want ofthis that we ought to aſcribe all ? 
the Diſorders in Religion and Civil, Life, be. 

cauſe they generally never ſpeak to Young 

Lads of their absunding in the Bleſſing of Fu 7 
tune, but wich an abjxe& and Flattering C 
{tcem, or according to the Idea'sof the Am * 
bition of the Time and Nation ? Th *| 
Bleſſings of Lifeare now a-days an Aſſill. 
ance to us to Rebel againſt him, who haſff {© 
entruſted us with 'em, as ſoon as his Lay I 
bethinks itſelf of Regulativg the ule of 'en n 


againſt the Impreſſions of. our Self-Love; 
and becauſe a Tutor has only ſhew'd us it 
the Grandeur of the World, the Luſter, the alt 
Pomp, and that Quality that ſers one Man 


bove another ; becauſe he appear'd to us nt be 
more chen an 1do!ater of his it or bis Knoll © 
I-4s, beyond which he ſuppoſes nothin att 
poſſible, we find our ſelves Corrupted i He 
rhe Principles of Religion, according as wt Li 
Dive into the Diſcoveries of Reafon ; andallfl *2. 
it New Lights were new ObſtruRions t Ch 
that Si1bmifſion which our UnderRandinf 
knows not, when it knows not it ſelf ſuffid He 
ently, inſtead of Convincing our Selve bill 
by che Bounds of our Reaſon, that there i For 
ſomething Exiltear, and Real, which fur ah 


palles us (which th: moſt Celebrated Pag 


have acknowledg'd without tiring fro: 
\ 4 | 
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the Order of Nature) we make uſe of thi® 
Term which we bclicve to be perfetf Know” 
«de to limit the Priviledges of God over usz 
to hinder a Reaſon moderately Enlighten's, 


- from ſubmitting to a Revelation that offcads3 


it, tho it never pretended to deltroy it, 


Now in regard that this is the Original of 
Atheiſm, of Irreligion, and the Diſorders of 
Chriſtian Life , there is no Queſtion to be 
made, bur that this Miſchief proceeds from 
the want of an Elezafed Iu in thoſe who 
inftruſted us, and who nor having theſe 
ſolid Notions above the Prepollchons of the 
Times, and School! Sophiſms, could never 
mould us otherwiſe" then as they were 
them(ſelyes. 

It behoyes us then to ſuppoſe a Vir Ex- 
alted aboye the Matter, the Precepts and the 
Common Sphear of other Vits, that you may 
be able to aſcribe to him the Firſt of thoſe 
Bualities that Form a Hifſe Tutor. This Ex- 
altation is not acquir'd, becauſc it is infus'd. 
He that was not Born wich it by the Pure 
Libetalicy of the Creatour, will never attain 
to it, let him do what he can. For that if 
Chrift has ſaid, That all the Vehemency and all 
the Reflexions Imaginable cannot add one Inch of 
Heizhth to the Stature of a Man, what proba- 
bility is there that Pride, Plenty, Flattery, 
Fortune, nay, Labour it (clf ſhould cyer raite 
a Wit one Degree of Exaltation beyond 
what it is cadu'd with ? 


F 4 This 
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This Elevation is the bottom of Nature, 
and the Fee ſimple of Self- Love. From 
thence it comes, that every one believes 
himſcit to have ſo great a ſhare of Yn, 
tho it be a uſual thing to have People come 
plain for want of having their ſhare of For- 
mun:s Bleſſings. This Elevation is alſo the 
ſource ot the Ditference between Men and 
M-:n, by the Male Teſtimony of the Cre- 
arour, who made 'em one for another, and 
which conceals the Myſteries of his Prow- 
dence, only in the Inequality of Parts and 
Wir, which cannot fail ot Forming the 
Lifference of Tempers, Paſſions, and Huw 
man Occaſions, 

"his Elevation of neceſhity has ſeveral de- 
erecs,tho tlicre be a Certain Circle, beyond 
which a Man mult be Born to excel other, 
* and to becapable of Moulding 'em: Could 
the Schoo), or the Cabinet ſupply this De 
fe, we thould find very few Ambitiow 
Men there, A Man that will jadge whe 
ther another be Endu'd with an Exalted 
Wir, muſt refer himielf to T rya), ard na 
ro Prepofſethon, They who are of tha 
Character yever ſtick to the Trities,' or tht 
Delufttons of Time and Faſhion. Whid 
was the Reaſon that a Great Prince wh 
Dycd ſome three'or four Years ago, w 
wont to fay, So ſoon as I enter into a May 
Apartiment, 1 preſently underftand what he i 
Capable of : Injeenificant, Trivial People, Me 
Spirits, Elevation ſcorns all Superfici: 
+ l:iogs, and all vaia Curioſities that onl) 
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Puzzle Idle People and Women. This 
Aſcendant over the Common Sort of Men, 
perfectly diſcovers it felf by the Expreſh- 
ons of a Man that Writes and Speaks; 
when you find him Embarraſs'd about his 
Matter, or Formalizing upon a Word, 
conclude .him Enclogd, but that he Enclot- 
esnothing : TI har isto fay, that he does nor 
diſpoſe of what conſtrains him, at his own 
Will and Pleaſure, when 'tis his Buſineſsro 
let the World {ee that he Enjoys it. *Tis 
the ſtrength of Strenuous T houghts, and 
the exaCftneſs of Imagination which deter- 
mines the Buſineſs ot Elevatzon ; becauſeic 
repreſents nothing but what the Examina- 
tion of the Judgment docs not conform to 
Reaſon, and the Deſign which it has ſag= 
geſted ro it. A Man of Order,in every 
thing that he fays, is always'a Man of 
Wir above the common fort; no: body can 
be deceiv'd therein. 17 one rin: 


Let us make ſome: Applicatioh of theſe 
Maxims which will ſeem perhaps too:imuch 
abſtrated, or beſides the Purpoſe; to thofe 
who know not the Reaſons which'oblige 
me tolay'em down for luch, and. who will 
perceive by the. {ſequel of this-work, that 
it is in deſpite of my teif that t- have:begun 
with matters {o obſcure and difficult;/knows 
ing that now adays a Man muſt wrice with 
more Politeneſs, | if he intends toi pleaſe; 


A Tutor that bas an exalted wit, looks up; 


on a Child throvgh ſo many Parts, and al- 
{0 
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ſo far aboye his Compoſition , that he 
cannot fail of rightly underſtanding him, 
And then if his Inclination Correſponds 
with the Diſcovery he has made, he will 
aftually defire what his Parts repreſent to 
him as poſſible and worthy of him, and 
that Impulſe renders him complyant ; he 
condeſcends, he varies himſelf, he thruſts 
himſelf into all the occaſions and Inclinati- 
ons of his Pupil ; who is flatter'd by this 
Carriage, and feels a kind of ſpur, which 
obliges him to dilate himſelf chat he may 
make the beſt of what is taught him, 
By that means it comesto paſs that the Con- 
deſoendency of theT utcor is the Scholars de- 
light, and that the good Reliſh of the Scho- 
lar breeds in the Tutor a delire to inſtrud 
him well. 

Wichout this Reciprocal ſubmiſſiveneſs, 
Education will tend to nothing but whar is 
Imperfte& and Irregular: [After this, 1s it to 
be wonder'd az, if there be fo little order, 
fo little Exa@neſs and ſolidiry to be met 
with inthe Generality of young Perſons, 
more efpccially thoſe that are of high Qua- 
licy > Bur muſt we nor ſay as well, that 'is 
not always 'their fault > It they are not 
wiſcr, more clear ſighted, and more capable 
to diſcern good things, 'tis becauſe they 
were bred up by Spirits limited to certain 
ſuperficial Sciences, burn with very mean 
Parts, bred: up in [the duſt of the School ; 
prouder of a Colledge Suffrage then of any 


true Mcrit, and fo lictle fir tor an Employ- 
meat 
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ment to which Neceſfity or Vanity onely 
urges 'em, that they ought to be as much 
aſham'd to accept it,asthey have reaſon eter- 
nally to upbraid themſelves for having fo ill 
ſucceeded therein, This truth diſcovers ic 
ſelf every Moment in the World : There 
needs no other proof of it, after what has 
been ſaid, but a little Reflexion upon thar 
ſort of People who take upon 'em now 
adays to educate others. W hart Abuſes arc 
chere not to be ſeen in their Common 
Pratiſe ! What blindneſs in thoſe that 


' make choice of 'em, 


'T'is not the ſame with the Perſon whoſe 
Portraiture I have here drawn : Becauſe 


- every thing is good in him, nathing bur 


good cffctts are to be expeted trom him 
the Qualities which he ought to have, can- 
not chooſe but be excellent for Education t 
And his Exalted mind rendring him more 
facil and more pomplaitins, there redounds 
from thence to his Papil an eaftneſs to raife 
himſelf Inſenſibly above Children of his 
Age. It breeds in him an Impartience, and' 
a daring and preſumptuous fally, which 
cauſes him to do more then his Tutor durſt 
promiſe to himſelf ; and ſhews what is to 
be expected from himy according as he 
ſuffers himfelf ro know more, and which 
_ the moſt difficult things Eaſy to 
im. 

I paſs, my Lord, to the ſecond Quality of 
a good Tutor, which is to have an extend- 
ed and nice Wit; which perhaps =o 

cen 
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ſeem to be a fecond Paradox ; bur I hope 
that you will be convinc'd of it. The ex- 
tent of the wit is uſually the fruit of it's Ele- 
vation ; but _it -is- not infusd as ſume 


| 
| 
imagin ; *tis the effeft of Application | 
and Induſtry. We are Born with Elevated | 
Inclinations 3 but *'cis the Manuring thar ( 
extends*cm,and which it ſelf extends our wit. Þ © 
upon many things according as they are / 
more agrecable to it, and the more calily ic  * 
can embrace 'em withour Tormenting ic telf, ÞW F 
Of all the Symptoms of Study, thereis Þ \) 
not any one which is more perceptible then l 
the Succefſive Extenfion of our Knowledg 
upon various Objets. We repreſent it row" © 
our ſclyes, as a Screaming of our Know- [1 
leds, waich is about to Peirce through new . 


Clouds, and which breaxs forth within us 
by means of that Diſcovery. *Tis true i © 
that it puts nothing into the Mind, which 
is of ,it {elf above all which it isable to un- WM M 
derſtand:; but we muſt agree that it fills the 
apaciouſneſs of ir, proportionable as it 
extends it ſelf upon more objeas, and asic Þ "i 
employs.it .upon diffcrear Matters, *Tis WW 8* 
this Extenſton:that enables a Man to Think Þ ®% 
well, and to. Argue well upon a greater 
Number of Subjects then another Man,and BY P* 
which forms your Univerſal its. 
| Wits thusCharadter'd they are.that muſt B 72 
be empioy'd in the Education of Touth to the 
End they may Sow the Seeds of - Good, and the ſtr 
KRnowleds of Emil to very betimes,. that the 


Imprefſivn of Yertue may increale with 'em, 
and 


: 
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and their Averſion againſt Evil may 
ſtrengthen it ſelf with Age, and never al- 
ter maugre the Diſorders of the Pafſhons. 
'I& would be requiſite that a Tutor ſhould be 
ignorant of nothing that Forms Original- 
ly the Principles of an Honeſt Man 1n all 
Conditions of Life. Ir behoves him to un- 
derſtand the Nature of all the Religions in 
the World , their Deſigns , their Drifes, 
their Rights, and the Reaſons why one is 
prefer'd before another ; the Dutics of Ci- 
vil Society in all Employments of Life, and 
the Principles and Maxims of Policy. 

I much acknowledg 'tis a difficult thing 
to-mect with ſuch Men, becauſc the greateſt 
part of the Wits of the Time are torm'd 
upon Prepoſleſſions that ſpoil whatever is beſt 
within 'em, and kcep *em Enflav'd under 
certain Rules : Bur ir docs nor follow from 
thence that 'tis impoſſible ro meet with ſuch 
Men, becauſe that ſomething of great may 
be expected from the Education of a Young 
Man who may have been Bred up by ano- 
ther hand. After this; ro complain of the 
general Corruption of all Conditions, is to 
ask how it comes to be Day at High Noon. 

Now in regard the Extent of the wit 
proves it ſelf much better then its exaltati- 
on, they who have attain'd to it are gene- 
rally too diffuſe, and not conciſe enough in 
their Inſtruftions ; which is no leſs an Ob- 
ſtruction to good Education, then a Limited 
wit, Which being but of a mean ſphear, 
can rgycr extend nor raile it felt, 
| Whar- 
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whatever pains it takes to attain to it. Artif 
cial Philoſophy does but incerprert theNaty- 
ral,when it ſays, that'ris the Aptneſs of him 
that receives, Which makes the Quality, 
and many times the Benefic of what is en- 
rraſted with him; which is no leſs true in 
Moral then in Natural Life: And how well 
ſo ever an Iofant may be inclin'd ; 'tis ne- 
cefſary that three Things be granted, 
which are beyond all diſpute. 

Firſt that he is Limiced in his Deſti- 
nation, as well as thc moſt learned among 
Men. N 

The Second is, that thereby he is Limit- 
ed to a certain Portion of knowledge be- 
yond which whatever he deſires to add to 
ic, doesbut dazle and overwhelm him, 

- The Third, that in the Diſpenfation of 
acquir'd knowledge, whether it be through 
the aptneſs or Temper of his wit,or through 
the ſecret Motions of his heart, he ſhall al- 
ways fiad himſelf more inclin'd to one 
Science then another, even to the draining 
of that to which he has a parcicalar pro- 
penſity ; whereas he ſhall not be able, after 
all the pains Imaginable, to apprehend any 
thing of that which is repuguant to his Ge 
nius, or of which the ſpeculations ſurpals 
the ſphere of his wit. 

Now in regard thar theſe are Truths 

mm matters of faft, and known to all the 
World, obſerve how 1 argue. How great 

ſoever the Capacity ofa young Mans wit 
may be (which cannot be knowa, bur as rhe 

Organs 
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Organs difincumber themſelves, as reaſon 
awakes, and the Inward Faculties prevail 
one over another) certain it is that this Ca- 
pacity imirates Nature in ics Produftions ; 
that it begins with che Little before ir af(- 
cends to the Greatzand that frequently theſe 
Commencements deceive thoſe who have 
not Exaltation ſufficient to penetrate the 
Vigor of it, or have not experience enough 
to underſtand the Limit of it? Soppoſe at 
preſent a Man uncapable of this difcern- 
ment, who to make himſelf yalu'd by the 
Parents, or to get an Air of Reputation in 
the World, labours to put his Pupil for- 
ward by Crowding into' his Memory a 
heap of undigeſted things ; what does he 2 
He overloads him, he overwhelms his In- 
ward faculties, on purpoſe to produce a 
young Man that knows every thing be- 
times; bur he never takes any notice, that 
his Precipitation tends onely tro mould a 
Perſon that knows but very il what be 
knows, and who not being deſtin'd ro be 
above all thoſe Matters heap'd one above 
another, goes abour to be all his Lifc-time 
a Man of Confuſion, without Order, with- 
out Proportion, without Equality in what 
ever Condition of Lite he be, or in what- 
ever Employment. Pyrrhoniſm, which is 
now a days in a manner Univerſal, hasno 
other particular ſource then this. How 
ſhall a Man determin upon the Choice of 
ſo many things which appear excellent as 
they are conlider'd a part, or. excluded 
from 
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from what may render *em leſs Excellent, 
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or leſs Expedicat? Of necefſity a Man q 
muſt heficare under an Irrcſolution ; and li 


what can be expected from a Mind that is 
unrefoly'd, and ſees nothing bur what is ut ho 
certain. 31 
So ſoon as a thing is limited, irdoes nor MY 
follow that ic ſhould not be ſubject to a far- 
ther extent : Now asthis is limited-to ſuch ſh 
a degree, ir ought to attempt nothing be- I ** 
youd it: Never the leſs ir ought wor ro omit 
any thing that may contribute towards its 
Perfeftion,ro that degree which it is deſtin'd 
to attain to. That is generally true, and 
ſupports it ſelf in reſpett to the Subje& we 
are Treating of, A Young Lad cannot be 
limited to any thing : How {ſtupid ſo ever 
he may ſeem to be upon the firſt Appear- 
ances of Reaſon, or how inſipid ſoever the 
Care may be which hs Father takes of his 
Education, under pretence that the Child 
is nut capable; 'tis certain.that he 1s deſtin'd 
for ſomthing, fince God and Nature do nos 
thing in vain. - *Tis upon this Proportion 
that a Parent ought to be very watchful to 
{upply the Child according as he opens 
himſelf, without preſumingy as ſome Go- 
vernours believe, that by haſtning to fill 
himſelt, he will be forc'd to open himſelf 
ſuoner, This Miſtake is uſual among thoſe 
who have a greater extent of acquir'd Parts, 
then infus'd Elevation of Wit : And here 
is the place to let *em underſtand that there 
is nothing fo prejudicial to the right 
| | mould- 
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moulding the Mind of a Child, as an Indif- 
creet and over haſty Zeal, by which they 
lirive to force Nature. 

In reeard that all forts of ſoyl will not 
bear all farts of Grain , whatever manut- 
ing you beſtow upon ir, that little which 
com*:s up by the force of induſtry, decays 
and withers inſenfibly; and when this ſoyl 
ſhall be lefe ro its ſelf, it will quickly return 
to its firſt Nature. *Tis the ſame thing 
with the ungrateful Wicof a Young Man; 
the more you deſire to infuſe into him, the 
greater V tolence you offer him; and in re» 
gard that nothing violeat is durable, that a+ 
bundance wherewi:h you overwhelm a bar- 
ren Imagination, and an ungrateſul Soy], 
illnever produce any thing of permanent 
in the mind of that Young Lad. Where- 
ore 2 Becauſe you have not manur'd him 
according to his Capacity, and according 
) the intention of Nature ; and for ha- 
ing thonght that he might be capable of 
ery thing} with great afhiltance ; that his 
ender Capacity might extend it felt by 
eansof the diligent and officiousCares thac 
ould be apply'd to it ; and that Self-L ove, 
mulation, Efieem., Praiſes, and the Con- 
iderations of his Family would ſpur him 
dn, Burt becauſe you haſten'd him for- 
rard by all theſe means beyond his Natu- 
5 Wal ſphear, you haye diforder'd him , and 
hat young Man will never be fit for any 
ning as long as he lives, becauſe you wene 
bout to 1aake him fir for two many things. 
| G Did 
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Did this Dedution need any other De: 
monſtratian then that of Experience, we 
might produce the Tryals of all Ages and of 
all Countrics in the World. Burt this 
Truth is fo well known, that we need na 
make any ſtop to jultiſy the cauſe or 
the cf» of a miſchicf which all rhoſe de- 
plore w!i.:> have extent of wit (uſhicient to 
ic2 the Conſequences of it, and Elevation 
cnough to diſcoyer the Rencedies. 
$. ſoon as ir is agreed on all hands tha 
the wit of a Child is naturally limited tox 
Certain degree, beyond which it never gos 
any fariher, and that when you conſtrain, 
Vou put it quite out of Order, 'tis ealy « 
inter, that this Child is of neceſſity more 
fic for one thing then another, and tha 
when you put him t&# that . which agree 
with him, he will infallibly prove ſucrce 
til, whereas he will but Janguiſh and fair 
if he be rurn'd out of his way, by putting 
him toother things that are above his read 
or contrary to his Inclination, Now 
this 1s more Cuſtomary and more uſual the 
whar has been hitherto afferted , tht 
D.ſiculry becomes greater to grant thisPr 
cilion wizh the extent of a wit well fill 
and to regulate upon this proportion tl 
C-orycrie ofa Child with his Tutor,whoi 
alrcady convinc'd, that the wit of his Puy 
| being boundes as well as his own, he ouy 
not to pretend to impart ro him a Unive 
faiicy which he knows to be impoſſible, ur 
jciz he be a- I rcachcrous Pedacoguer k 


his buſineſs onely to ſupply his Pupil well 
and bring him to perteCtion, wichout mind- 
ing to ſtretch him beyond the Bounds of his 
Capacity: Becauſe the Imagination of 
the Child will ſuccumb, when ſtrerch'd be- 
yond the Limits that nature has given 
him. He is like a ſoy] that a Husbanman 
OY would have to bear more then it is able : 
there is a Certain Proportion of Goodneſs 
of which it is capable, being affiſted by 
Manurement, and by the Hands of Men : 
beyond thatythere is nothing to be expect- 
ed but to render it uncapable, and to make 
it looſe all its Vertue, *Tis the ſame thing 
with the Imagination of a Child. Ir has 
it's Reach aad it's Bounds ; and may cxcecl 
while ccircumſcrib'd within the One or 
the other : Bur farther, it is Impoſſible 2 Ir 
would be an attempt upon the Rights of 
Nature. 

When 'tis the Buſineſs in hand to accom- 
modate the Preciſton of one only thing 
with the Extent of a wit that feels it felc 
flPd and capable of different things, I ac- 
a knowledge that the Entanglement is great, 

and that the Violence cannot bur be very 

odious t However, there is a necefity for it ; 
and notwirhſtanding all the management 
in the World, the education will never 
proſper, if there be never fo little variation 
Win it: A prudent Tutor niuſt contratt him- 
ſelf upon the proportions of his Pupil, as 
"the ſcripture tells us that Eliſhah contratted 
himſelf upon the _ cf rhe Child _ 
2 [4 
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he was going to reſtore to life. *T is this 


meaſure of the Maſter and the Scholars 
Aﬀing by concert,” which unites the In-W | 
{trutions of the one with the inclinations I | 
and Talents of theother; which bends their | 
witst0zether as it they were only one Paſt, WW 
and which begerting a Real ſympathy be. « 
rween *'em, accommodates 'em fo well to .. 
gether, that the one is always ready tore-M þ, 
ccive and benefit by what the othet 1s ry i 
ro give him. ' *T is this Proportion whictY ,, 
makes the Excellency of Education, and the T 
Arr of an able Maſter ; and this it isv £, 
which a Tutor who loves his own Reputz 
rion and ::is duty ought chicfly to applhM ar 
himwſclft 'Tisa Law that he ought to im po 
poſe upon himlielf, if he deſires to come olffl 5F 
with honour in his Employment. WheneY j;r; 
comes it then, that 'tis ſo little obſerv'd'Y nic 
'Tis becauſe of che 11 choices which ar yi 
in a manner always made, Parenliff gy 
never mind any thing more then to getal C 
Tutor tor their Children; T hey never ginfff x; 
themſelves the trouble ro cxamin wheth anc 


he have thoſe Qualities which are RequitY ;, | 
ro make him capable of his Employment Inf 
'T is ſufficient that the Publick ſees tha ej; 
Man : they believe themſelyes difcharg f@1 
for ali the Reit.» What's the Iſſue of calf Jire] 
negligence ? They deceive themſelves, au mo 
deceive the Child. Is there any Condullff ord 
leſs excuſable in a Parent ? Is there aff lire! 
Duty more Eſſential in tegard of a Sou pr, 
The Concera of the Reputation of , ty t 
Chil 
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Child,and his fettiement in the World, is it 
of ſo little Conſequencey,.to truſt it with 
People that are bardly known to 'em, and 
BY of whom the greateſt part want thoſe Qua- 
WY lities which are requificc to enable 'em to 
diſcharge their truſts as they ought to do. 
So far from ſeeking after labour and Appli- 
" cation, that they avoid 'em z and who 
"KB bending all their ſtudies co unprofirable and 
| ſuperfluous things, know neither what they 
c 
0 


ought to teach, nor what they ought to do? 
There is no Mcdium betwcen theſe two 
forts of People that Generally Liſt them- 
ſelves for theſe Employments, either they 
are thiekſcull'd Pedants bred in the duſt of a 
poor thin furniſh'd ſtudy, without the Air 
of the world, and without any thing of Po- 
lizeneſs, rough hewen, headlirong and Opi- 
nionated, Laden wich a number of things 
without choice, without method and wih- 
out exaneſs, at a Nouplus in an cafy 
Converſatihn, reliſhiig nothing bur the 
Verboſe Gibbriſh and Barbariſmr of the School, 
and viſibly carrying in their Countenances, 
ia their Aﬀtions aud in their diſcourſes the 
Infallible Proofs of their CharaQer ; Or 
elſe they arc a ſort of proud Coxgombs,who 
full of conccit, and fancying themſc'ves a 
little handſom, mind forhing elſe from 
morning till night but to keep their Locks in 
order and well powder'd, to have a neat 
little Band, or a Cravat well ffarch'd 3 to 
pratiſe their Geſture and Behaviour twen- 
ty times a day in the looking Glas, and 

; 3 - has 
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how to accompany their words with a Gra- , 
cious ſrnile; bur never make any account iſ ,) 


of icarn'vg or ſtudy, provided they be (a 
tisfy d with themſelves, and who with five ſ | 
or {ix terms of Art, and a Certain number d 
of Phraſes, believe they can impoſe upon i ,, 
all tie World. Theſe are the Perſons ff þ, 
made ule of in one of the moſt Important j; 
FunGions of a Civil liic, After this, is þ.- 
ro be a wonder'd at, that Youth is ſo igno- ;j, 
rant and Irregular ? Is there any thing cle W © 
ro be cxpetted from ſuch ſort of Maſters! 3. 
Have they foundation ſufficient, have they gin 
Application enough to enter into the true 5, 
kn »wledge of their Pupils, wichout which yi 
whatever they do can never be to any pur Cj 
poſe? W:1I northis Attention be a violence £1 
upon 'en, fo ſoon as it ſhall appear robe 
necciſury and Inevitable? Will they &W th; 


ever able to manage the Capacity of ali þj, 
Child proportionably ro the extent of it! ;, 
And in regard they always want diſcery im 
meat and parts, bccauſe they have neither 

Condut nor Expcricnce, they will tal - 
into che Extremicics of cicher coo much ali ger 
rao Jittle. 1f he bc a Pedant, he will load # 
the Memory of the Child with a heapdy ang 
ill cigeltcd thingsgas getting Parts by hear þje, 
and making exerciſes : Or if he be one dl jv, 
thoſe Baff-.ns already mention'd, he will ne 


mote thensflightly Trim the Outfide of hi 
imagination, becauſe he can never give tl 1, 
another what he has not to himſelf, Th wy 
fl: kaows the Truth bur very lpperi 
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ly, which renders his InftruQions unprofita- 
ble. The ſecond knows nothing at all, 
only has arAﬀeQation ot knowledge. W hich 
of the two is the Greateſt Chear, and mcit 
dangerous in education > The one would un- 
dertake zoo much, the othcr can do almoſt 
nothing. T he one does no |cſs miſchiet by 
his univerſalicy, then the other by his{nat1- 
lity : Whence it comes to paſs that the one 
hasas little ſucceſs as the other, and that 
they equally ſpoyl the wit and Genius of a 
Child, whether it be that the one would 
ſtretch ic beyond the Bounrcs that nature has 
given it, or that the other is not able to 
turniſh it with what it. wants. Burt fome 
will ſay, would it not be better, that a 
Child who has a Wir bound up. thould 
fall into the hands of a Perſon limited to 
one Science, to the end they might limpa- 
thize the more by means of that rcſem- 
blance? This might be true, were we not 
to ſuppoſe three things, which are cqual.y 
impoſhble, or impenetrable, 


The firlt is, That one Science may be 
rfetly acquir'd to PerfeRion, Exclufive- 
yrs the Principles, the Contcquences 
and Effefts of all ochers. T his 1s impoſh- 
ble becaulc if all che Vertucs are neceifari- 
oem d, by the ſame Realon thet the 
rinciple which gives Being to one, is com- 
mon to the Relt , how can we fuppole 
that the Sciences, which are all. 7-74e of 
Human Reaſon, can be teparated from r|16 
G 4 Prig- 
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Principle that raiſes one of *em to perſeRi- 
on ? Is notthat Principle the Foundation 
of Reaſon, which is cal*d Natural Light, 
or Common Senſe, Was ever yer tcen the 
Man who was perfeft in one Science, or 
in one Arr, that was ajtogether ignorant in 
every thing elſe ? 

The Second is, T hat a Man may judge 
of the perfeAion of a Science by the Sci- 
ence ir fclf: That is to ſay, by a preciſe 
Examination of the Demonſtrations and 
Certainties of it. Bur I affcrt that this ise- 
qually impothble and impenetrable, Im- 
poſſible, becaule that it we have no ſurer 
means to Tudg of the difierence of Wit, 
then by comparing *em one with another, 
not by their Nature, which we can never 
penetrate ; but by their Actions, which art 
perceptible to us, VVe ought alfo to bt 
{ti!] more troubl'd about giving a Decil 
on upon the Ditterence of Sciences , the 
Perfection of which we repreſent to out 
ſelyes no otherwiſe then as our /infus'd E 
levation carries us, and exteads us upon 
many things, but always atitcr a manner 
underermin'd, that we hear only the Co 
pariſon or Oppolition of Scicnce to Sc 
eace, an1 of Coniedes ro Knowledg 
, that can humanly affure us of the Jug 
ment which we make of 'em. How the 
is it poſſible ro Judge of the Quality ant 
perfeftion of a Science by it felt 2 T his 
Impenetrable, becauſe the moſt clear-figh 
ed perſon in the world can ncyer-pericdl 
under 
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underſtand the nature of his Soul, and the 
Efſential Qualiries of his wit, thar isto ſay, 
the pureſt afRion of his Soul ; how ſhall he 
then attain to thePenetration of the moltIn- 
ward and ſecret ProduQtion of the mind 2» 
The Root of Sciences is enclos'd therein,and 
ſprouts forth in it more or leſs; this is truc; 


 burdoes it follow: from thence, that I can 


penetrate what is the nature of the foils that 
produce with fo much inequality ; ſo little 
ot the whole, and ſo much of one parrticu- 
larthing 2 By what ſort of heat this ation 
advances more or leſs? By what degrees 
this Groth encreaſes ? W hat are the ſymp- 
toms of it > What is the Motive of it? All 
this is to me impenetrable as, well as to all 
uvther Men. 'The ConjeQtures thereupon 
cannot be ſaid to be ſo much as Conz;eure ; 
and this Examination is nct poſhble bur 
where it is Penetrable, thar is ro fay, by 
comparing or oppoſing the Effes and Pro- 
dutions. So then there is no perfe Judg-- 
ment to be made of one Science by another. 

The Third ſuppoſition is, that a Man 
may abſolutely Judge of the natural aptneis 
of a Child's wit, while he is yet a Child, 
and preciſely know whether he be more apt 
for one thing then another. T his knowledge 
is oo leſs impcſſible then that which 1 laſt 
diſcoursd of, and nope but Ignorant people 
can flatrer themſelves ro have acquir'd ir. 
For if I know not the Botrom of my own 
Incellet; I1fI cannot comprehend the na- 
ture of my Soul, and the Radical Operati- 
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ons of it upon all the parts of which I am 
composg'd,at an age where every _ is un- 
folded by way of Diſcernment and Con- 
vition, how ſhall 1 be able to apprehend 
what will happen in a Child ten, twelve or 
fifteen years hence? How ſhall I diſcern 
it through the Obſcurity and Peſterment 
of his Organs; or a fearfulneſs which the 
Precept or Cemmand cauſes within him, 
becauſe. he is conſtrain'd ro ſubmit to it? 
How, and which is more then all ehis, ſhall 
I preciſely underſtand the CharaQter and 
aptneſs of his wit > All the ſigns which he 
gives us for Proof of it, or at leaſt for marks 
of it, are Equivocal; who (hall cell us whe» 
ther they flow from the knowledge of wit, 
or the Impulſions. of the heart > How hall 
we Judge of a thing of which we underſtand 
not the Cauſe ? Does not Experience eve- 
ry day give the lye to prepoſſcttions andHo- 
roſcopes > How many Men do we ſee grown 
fots and Incapable of all manner ot Em- 
ployment in their Riper years, that pro- 
misd much intheir Childhood ? And how 
many do we ſee diſtinguiſh'd in the World 
for their Learning, their Parts and Mcric 
who in their Youth ſeem'd fir for nothing ? 
Hiſtory is full oftheſe Examples, of which 
I hall repeat but one drawn trom a Greek 
Manuſcript which was entruſted in my 
hands by che Archimandrite of Athens, and 
wherein ,! among ſeveral other curious 
things touching the Lives of the Philoſo- 
phers, and Men illuſtrious in Antiquity, 
there was this that follows. Iſeus 
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Iſeus was defcended from one of- the 
moſt _ families of Cha!cts, at- this 
day call'd Negropont, which was ſaid to 
have taken its original in a right Line from 
Ipbitus, King of Elz#, who renew'd the 
Olimpick Games in the Preſence of Lycurgus, 
a Hunder'd and Eight Years before the 
Firſt Pulgar Olympiad, This Family Flour- 
ih'd in-Elzs in the Hunder'd and Ninth 0- 
lympiad, which Anſwers to che Four Hun- 
der'd and Ten Years after the Building of 
Rome, JIſeus was Born about that time, 
and being an only Son, and deſtin'd to a 
Vaſt Fortune, his Father omitted nothing 
to give him a moſt ſingular Education ; to 
which purpoſe Clitonymus of Boeotra- was 
made uſe of ro be his Tutor; and becauſe 
he apply'd himſelf wholly ro Hiſtory , he 
would nceds Teach it to his Pupil, before 
he had begun with any other Principles. 
This very much difſatisfy'd the Parents of 
Iſzus , who therefore diſmiſt his Tutor ; 
which ſo incens'd Cl:tonymus, that in res 
venge he gave ont in all places, That the 
Boy would never come to Good, However , 
Chalcides, a Philoſopher of the New Se of 
Academics, was ſcnt for from Athens to ſuc- 
cced him. Bur Clitonymus prepofſeſs'd him, 
and fo terribly cry'd down the Condutt 
of Iſeus's Parents, and the Narrow Genius 
of the Boy, that he ſoon grew weary of 
his Inployment, and return'd home again. 
All the Ciry of Cbalcis was ſurpriz'd at ir, 
and lookt-upon Iſeus as a Lat of weak 

arts 
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Parts, and unfit for all manner of Imploy- 
ment, ſince two ſuch Learned Men could 
do nothing with him. His Pareng 
were extreamly T roubhd at it 3 neverthe- 
le6 , whether Self-love perſwaded 'em to 
make a new Attempt, or that Jews gave 
aſſured marks of what he would be one 
day, and that his Maſters, through Pre- 
zudice or ill Condu@t had negle&ed him 
they ſent him to Athens, where Arts an 
Sciences flouriſh'd with ſo much Repuration, 
and where the moſt excellent W irs ſtill mer 
with able Tutors, and where he had the 
Good Fortune to light upon Lyſias, who 
having done him the ſame Office that Car- 
neades afterwards did Clitemachus ; that is to 
ſay, to Teach him with extraordinary Pa- 
tiencc, and fill his Intelles by degrees, and 
roportionably to his Capacity, he made the 
Yom Scholar ſo Skiltul and ſo Learned, 
that he became one of the molt famous 
Oratoursin Athens, and among other Dil- 
ciples rcar'd up the Celebrated Demoſthenes, 
and to Eterniſe his Acknowledgment to Lyſias, 
he composd jn Honour of him fixty four 
Orations, wherein his merhod cf Inſtrufti- 
on was handl'd to the very Botrom, ſays 
the Greek Manuſcript, and deduc'd into fe- 
veral Energetical Diſcourſes, as may be judg'd 
by the Ten that are extant of that great 
Work, which raisd the Jealouſy and En- 
vy of the Learned Men of Athens to that 
degree, after the Death of Lyſizs, that Ieus 
was forc'd to make his eſc!pe by Mey 
withe 
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withdrawing himſelf from the Perſecutions 
of his Ezemes, who were preparing the 
ſame ill uſage as befel Cicero in Rome, 

that he Embark'd himſelf in a Veſſel that 
carry'd him tothe fartheſt part of the Adri- 
atick Sea, from whence he retir'd into the 
Valley , now call'd the Yale of Kamonica, 
where he Builr, according to Tradition, 
a City call'd by the Name of the Lake, near 
co wich ic is Built. Which proba- 
bly Yoſuus might be ignorant of, when he 
wrote the Lives of the 1luſtrious Men of 
Greece. 

'Tis caſy to infer from this Example, 
and an infinite number of others that 
might be produc'd, that a Maſter who un- 
derſtands bur one thing, how well ſocver 
he underſtands it, which is very uncertain 
in the Demonſtration, and who has but 
one Method to Teach what he knows, is 
no way fit ro Educate all ſorts of Intelles 
becauſe a Child is much more diſcourag'd 
by .a Maſter whoſe Mechod agrees not with 
him, then he is aſſiſted by him ; whereas 
he might do wonders under- the Tuition of 
another. Let us ccnclude then from the 
impoſſibility of theſe ſuppofitions, Thayan 
Intelle& preſum'd to be capable of one thing o0n- 
ly, requires a Man that bas the largeſt extent of 
Wit that may be, to perfeft him in it, This 
Truth is eaſily prov/d by what we ſee before our 
Eyes every day. 

We judg not of thedifference of Sciences, 
but by Compariſon. They haye all of *em 


One 


one and the ſame Principle which is diver- 
fify'd by the Variery of particular Deter- 
minations z; and the principal Notion of 
every Science would be equally \impenctra- 
ble without this at of Comparing ; nor 
can any Man become truly Knowing, but 
according as he makes this Compariſun 
moreexattly, and repeats it more frequeart- 
Iy, and as he proportions it tothe nggtt dif- 
ferent Objeas. jo us ſuppoſe then a Man 
that knows but one thing, yet uncertain of 
knowing preciſely whether the aprneſs and 
Capacity of a Child be bent to that one 
thing ; certain it is that he will be more ig- 
norant whether the Temperature of their 
Intelle&ts will agree one with the other, 
And this uncertainty it is, which proves in- 
vincibly, That for an infant that ſeems unfit 
for any more then one thing, the choice muſt be 
made of a Tutor who is endu'd with an Extend- 
ed Intell, and the moſt Univerſal that is p:ſ- 
fible to meet with. 

Not but that a Father may aſſure himſelf 
of a good Maſter for his Son, for that ler his 
CharaQter be what ir will, which is nor ro 
be known bur by time and ſucceſſively,” he 
finds wherewithal to extend , to fill and 
perfe&t himſelf. There is alſo this more- 
over in it: The Eftent of wit alone is ablc 
to diſcover the Inward Capacity: For by hear- 
ing a Man open himſelf upon ſeveral 
things,and explain himſelf upon 'em,a child 
will deſire ro underſtand one thing bercer 


then another ; and his Reaſon indifferent 
till 
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till then, will make choice of one, by the 
taſte he has of it, This is that to which 
a Learned Man cannot be too Attentive nor 
too Circumſpett: *Tis his Wiſdom not to 
determin cafily ; but to wait till ſeveral 
AQions determin the Judgment which he is 
ro make, whether it be through Diſcretion 
or Paſhon that his Pupil inclines to one 
Thing more then another; and when he - 
has made this Difcovery, it behoves him 
to ſutfer the Appetite and Reliſh, which 
his Pupil ſhews for that thing wherein he 
may be perfefted, rogrow and increaſe, on 
purpoſe to keep him in Breath , and to 
| his Reaſon leiſure to digeſt what he 

as Learnt, by obſerving to make him do 
it with order and cxaQneſs. A gvod 
Table never ſeems ſo delicious to the Sto- 
mach, as when a Man has Faſted a little : 
The Yiands much ſooner turn to Chylus, 
and with leſs Corruption. *Tis by an 
Art much like to this that a Young Man 
orght to be Inſtruted : He muſt be made 
to deſire what he Loves, to ſet his Talents 
at work, and guide 'em after ſuch a man- 
ner, that they may inlenſibly- attain to the 
Perteion of what he Reliſhes and is in- 
clin'd to. T his is that Guidance and Cons 
dut which make the Excellency of Educati- 
on. A Judicious Tutor ought not to make 
uſe of other things but as they conduce to | 
this end, rather to pleaſe the Imagination 
then toconſtrain ir. And aswe never judg 
rightly of a Quality, but by comparing 8 
Wit 
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with others, ic bchoves him to Diſcourſe 
his Pupil in Acceſſory Matters, in- another 
Tone, and after another Faſhion, then 
"thar to which he deſires he ſhould apply 
himſelf; that is to ſay, by Indu@tions, 
Fiftions, by Queſtions,by Anſwers, by Ob- 
ſervations, or by Doubts, and then to make 
'*m fall neatly and infenſibly upon rhe o- 
ther, like ſo many Lines that are dir-&ed 
ro the Center, where the PerteCtion. is to be 


found. This Method, My Lord, is the moſt 


ſure and conciſe, to make a Young Lad 
excel in thoſe things which are to his Lik- 
i0g. 

Tis with a young Man that is to be 
rcar'd up, as with aPifture that is but rough 
drawn: The Painter muſt til] add ro its 
till it be finiſh'd, In like manner a Tutor 
ought {till ro add ſomething to the IntelleR 
of a Young Lad, not to change his nature, 
which is Impoſſible, bur ro bring itto per- 
ſection. The Painter neicher made the 
ſtraining Cloth , nor the Colovrs, nor che 
Oyl which he makes uſe of, he has only 
theskill to know what to do with 'em. A 
Tutor is not Maſter of the Choice of his 
Papils (fo many things concur to make *em 
ditfereort) Age, Birth, Temper, Intereſts 
of the Family, andhe Proſpetts of the Pa- 
rents. - He muſt accommodate himſelf with 
ſuch as they are, not with ſuch as he could 
wiſh 'em co be. How dclirous foever a 
Painter may be to draw a Good Pitture, 
he can no more reform the Natural defcts 

of 
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of the Original, then he can expe to per- 
feſt his Art, by making the Pifture appear 
otherwiſe then itis. Can we imagin thata 
Tutor can do more upon the Pupil that he 
is to mould, then a Painter upon the Body 
which he would repreſent? Both the one ' 
and the other ſuppoſe nature ſuch as ſhe is; 

but with this difference,that the one minds 

Imication, the other Reformation. 

Ler us carry, this Compariſon a little 
farther, the Reſemblances of which are ſo 
_—_— The Art of Painting is to 
weeren defefts in repreſenting 'em : The 
Art of rearing upa Young Lad, is to ſupply 
ſomething inſtead of the DefeRts of the in- 
tellet, which may make 'em appear leſs 
becauſe he cannot abſolutely alter 'em. 
Painter cannot be truly $kilful unleſs he 
underſtands all Proportigns, and unleſs he 
has a Certain Elevation to ſee *m all toge- 
ther without confounding: 'em : It be- 
hoves him to accommodate and connet 
together all the Varictics that are to com-. 
pleat the Piture for the Beauty of Ap- 
titudes, and he ought to have an Extended 
underſtanding not to repreſent any thing 
bur, what is according to the order of na- 
ture, Theſe Qualities are no leſs requiſite 
ina Tutor for the Education of a Youn 
Lad. He muſt have an extended Intel] 
tocncloſe his matter, and to conſider it all 

ether without confounding one thing 
with another, 'T his Elevation ought to be 
complaiſant, to proportion his Inſtructions 
ſo, that he may not ſuffer the leaſt circum- 

H ſtances 
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ttances to eſcape i- and it behoves him live- 
lily to repreſent not only things demon- 
ſtrablc, but all choſe = abſtractions, 
which carry not the Intclie of a young 
Lad beyond it (elf, proportionably as they 
diſcover to him ſomething of Poflible be- 
yond Reality. Let us add ſomething 
more: The Extent of Intelle& in a Paint- 
er would become Confuſton, if he had not 
the Juſt preciſion of what agrees not only 
with the Objefs which he would repreſent, 


but with the ObjeRts taken in ſuch a pan, 


and proportion'd: to ſuch a firneſs. A Ty- 
tor ought to obſerve the ſame condu in 
regard of his Pupil; hc ought to propor- 
tion what he knows to agree not only with 
his Intelle& but alfo with his Age, thei 
and Genius of the Nation : He ought todo 
with ſo much Order and OEIIEng 
that all theſe parts may one uphold ano- 
ther. *'Tis this Preciſion that reifies the 
Pencil, and prevents the Confuſion of Co- 
lours ;, the Painter has 'em all ready pre- 
pard upon' his Paler;, but when you 
{ce him at work, you admire that Ten or 
Twelve Colours produce ſo many others 
by their various Mixtures: You obſerve 
that he ſoftens the one by the other, to form 
that Beautiful gradation of fight which 
makes one of the Eſſential parts of the 
Piture$ And you fee, if he be an Artiſt, 
different layings on of the Colours in the 
ſame part, till his Eye, accuſtom'd to that 
exaQtnef, knows that 'tis cnough to bind 
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one part with another. This ExaQtneſs of 
Jadgment is always proportionable to his 
ikill, 'Tis not always that he will cndea- 
your to expre(s himſelf by Rules, ifthoſe 
Rules allow leſs extent and force to his ex- 
preffions. He will fer himſelf above *em, 
and that Irregylarity will be better eſteem'd 
if it be more and better to be Jyſtify'd chen 
the more exat Regularity 'of another. 
Which I ground upon a veryGreat Truth, 
which I ſhall make our in the followingLet- 
ter, that no Science is perfeQt in the Precepts 
of it; on the other fide,that it does not come 
near it's Perfetion, but as it finds it ſelf 
raisd above Precepts ; which does not re- 
quire that it ſhould be cenſur'd and oppos'd 
by 'em, as ſome half learned people ima: 
gin. | 
A Taotor ought to praQtiſe the ſame 
thing : He ang to add to the Intelle of 
his Pupil, and touch it with different Co- 
lours, till he has brought it to the PerfeQi- 
on of which ir is Capable ; it behoves him 
pleaſantly to intermix whatever may in- 
him, to form, as'in Painting, thoſe 
different touches of 'Erndition which may 
tender it valuable; and*like a Gvod Painter 
he ought to vary himſelf, ro render himſelf 
more profitable and Intelligible. Bur let 
him know thoſe. things by which he may 
attain that end $ Ler him'be Maſter of 'em, 
that he may be able ro difpoſe of 'em ar his 
Pleafurez and ler him/ have Experience, 
that he may know whether or no thoſe 
3% things 
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things are in their Proper place, Never- 
theleſs this Fecundity muſt be religious, for 
fcar of prejudicing the Religion of the In- 
rellc& by that of the fence. It muſt be chaſt, 
for fear of wounding the Modeſty of a 
bas, og and it muſt be rational, that it 
may agreeable ro publick Honeſty, 
which Generally pleaſes all Men. 

The Third Quality reqair'd in a T utor 
is to have a fertile and refery'd Intellett. 
This Paradox would deferye a long Dit- 
cuſſion, if the DeduRion which I have al- 
rcady drawn from it did not in a good 
part explain it (elf. And in regard that 
mo people may confound extent with 
fertility, and preciſe with Reſery'd, 'tis 
neceſſary before we go any farther to Cx- 

lain the difference. The Extent of Jatel- 
c docs not of neceflity produce fertility, 
tho it contributes to itt *T'is as it were the 
moving part of it, nevertheleſs 'it is fre- 
frequently Barren caough, when it is ina 
Learned Man who has not the Art to in- 
ſtrut others, Quite the Contrary, Fecun- 
dity beingas it were the Produftion of Ex- 
tent, dces not ſuppoſe that Man to 
be always ſuch. And indeed we ſee peo- 
ple deliver themſelves with ſo much Fecun 
dity, tho they know but very few thingy, 


that 'tis caſy to infer that Fecundity depend 
rather upon the Diſpoſition of the Organ 
then the-flicngrh of wit. Nor does Pre 
ciſeneſs include that Reſery*dneſs whici 
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thod of Inſinuating intoa Child that Learn- 
ing which is fit for him ; whcreas that Re- 
ſerv'dneſs which we ſpeak of is the Bound 
of aT ator's wiſdom Prec iſcnels concerns the 
dilpenſation of the matter with reſpeCt to 
thePerſon,Reſery*'dne(s conſiders rhePeriofti- 
on of the Perſon by the Infinuationof Ma x- 
jms that contribute to it. Preciſcnels is the 
firſt conviction of Humane Reaſon thar 
Inſtruts : Reſerv'dneſs is the Bound of 
the moſt Perfet Reaſon. 


Laſtly, Precifeneſs in a Right Intcl- 
let is only deſtin'd to reader a Young 
Man Learned,at leaſt upon fome one ſubject 
or other ; whereas Reſcrv'dneſs has no 
other Aim, but to render him wiſe, and to 
preſerye him ſuch aboye Sephiſms. There 
is then, as you fee, my Lord, an Effential 
difference berweea Extended and Fertil, 
between Preciſe and Refery'd. This may 
ſeem perhaps too abſtrafted; bur 'tis Im- 
_ ro explain it otherwiſe:. And it a 

an could tye himſelf to read and ſtudy 
ſolid things with a lictle Application, and 
lay afide the minding of thoſe that arc an- 
ly ſuperficial, he would have the f(atisfafti- 
on of diving into matters, and In(truftin 
himſelf after a more profitable manner. 
Man muſt undeceive himſelf; truc Learn- 
ing is nct caſily obtain'd 3 And if he fad it 
troubleſome to quit an old Habit, which 
Cuſtom has reader'd almcſt Natural, he 

H 3 will 
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will be well rewarded by the benefit he will 
get by it. 
Fecundity is neceſſary for a Tutor, becauſe 
if he have it nor, he is not. fit for his Em- 
loyment, let him be neyer ſo Learned, 
The Queſtion is not here, whether a Man 
knows what he knows, but whether he can 
teach what he knows; which he can never 
demonſtrate, if he be not able to produce 
the fame thing a hunder'd ways, till the 
Lad has underitood ic, and that he has ren- 
der'd it proper for him. It behoves him to 
aſſiſt che Intelle&by rhe Scnces, and that by 
borrowing trom the Comparing of Vilible 
things, and the Conviftion of thofe which 
he cannot render more _ perceptible, he 
omit neicher {light nor labour nor manage- 
ment to infinuate;what he has roſay,not into 
the Memory of the Child, according to the 
uſual, and moſt miſcheivous Method ; but 
into the firſt diſcernmeit of the Reaſon, 
which makesthe Preciſions of it, which di- 
vides ity and views the different faces of ir, 
and which bcing a ſlave neither to the 
Maſter nor the Term, wholly appropri: 
ares the thing to ir ſelf, - This is the true 
Arr of making Learned Men. What a 
miſtake is it now a days to load the Me- 
mory of a Child > What fruit can ſo un- 
gratcful a Toyle produce? Is it not an abuſe 
of his Dury 2 Of the Confidence of the Pa- 
rents, and of the Innocency of the Child? 
What can be expected from a mr 
ript 
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_ of underſtanding? 'Tis to ſow in 
a Ground that wants preparation and Hus- | 
bandry. Is ic to be wonder'd that it produces 
ſo little wheu the Expence beſtow'd upon 
it isquite loſt. > The molt part of the malters 
of thele times are like ignorantHusbandmen 
who not having cicher Arc or Experience, 


know not the Nature of che ſoy] which is 
entruſted to their care, nor the way to ma- 
nure it. Therefore the Ground mult be 
turn'd up againgthat ſo the Iaſtruions giv- 
en, may ſpring up; and thoſe inſtrutions 
are to be cxplain'd after a Copious and ca- 
iy manner, to the end they ma trate 
the deeper intothe IntelleR of a Child. 


'Tis with this Copiouſneſs and facility of 
livery, as with the clevation already 
ſpoken of, it is infugd, nor will ever be ac- 
ir'd, but it-is to be manur'd according to 

the Genius of the Language of the Nation. 
By that you attain to a perte apprehenſion 
whence 1t comes to pals that there arc ſo few 
Learned Men, and fo few Perſons Capab!c 
of Great employments. 'Tis becauſe that 
before they have receiv'd from Heaven 
that Elevation of underſtanding which ſees 
'{m aboye Aﬀairs and Perſons, they will nc- 
yer ſuccced therein, unlets it be by a Mira- 
cle, or the Chance of ſome Conjunurez 
and if they have receiv'd that Elevation, 
without the outward Gift of rendring it 
| uſeful, withour that Copiouſneſs which 
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exerts it, and which introduces 'em into 
the Heart and minds of thoſe with whom 
they have to deal, they may judge of it in 
others, but they can never. expeCt it in 
themaſelyes. There are ſome on the other 
ſide who have receiv'd from heaven that 
Copiouſneſs withour Elevation, and 
theſe men pleaſe at firſt with the exaQneſ; 
of their Exprefſions,and the Merhod of their 
Diſcourſe, But in regard that this is but a 
ſuperficial Pleaſure, they afte&t no Body, 
they never ſtir the Paſſions from the Bor- 
tom of the Hcart : Nor do we ever find 
that theſe People have any ſucceſs in affairs 
or Negotiations. Why ? Becauſe they 
have all their wit in their Tongues; and 
for that they are almoſt always intoxicated 
with their twirttle twattle. To what pur- 
pole then ſerves this Fertility, when it goes 
alone, in Employments that require Soli- 
dity, ſtrength of judgment and Reſolution, 
that admit but few words, but deeply con- 
ceiv'd, which never look upon the out- 
ward Qualities bur as nets that are ſpread to 
ſurprize others, or to preyeat being ſur- 
priz'd themſelves. 

Having ſhewn how a Tutor ought to be 
copious to render- himſelf profitable, 'ris 
timero ſhew likewiſe how he ought to be 
reſcry'd to prevent his being dangerous. In 
rruth we never mind fo near as we ought to 
do, that the Poſition of che Mafter's Heart is 
almoſt always, and ag,it were of neceſſity 


the fame with that of the Scholar's ; ou 
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Intellefts haye much a+do tocnlighten one 
the other; but the Hearts corrupt cach other 
ealily by Imitation. A Man if he be very 
Learned, has many tins but little Religi- 
on, or too much if he be but half Learned 2 
'tis true he may have neither the one nor 
the other ; bur laſtly, he has often either the 
one or the other, and there are a hunder'd 
of this Character to be mer with for one 
that is not. Fora Man to hope that the 
firſt will ſow the Seeds of Picty in the Mind 
of an Infant, and that the ſecond wi)l infuſe 
into him Probity» is to give himſelf blindly 
over to Pleaſure; the Communication of 
thoughts is Imperceptible, becauſe it is done 
inſenſtbly : And tho far greater precautions 
ſhould be applyd then are generally made 
uſe of, the end would never be attain'd. 

The Converſation of Study gives a Ma- 
ſter thoſe frequent Opportunities to tell his 
mind ; and notwithſtanding all his wari- 
neſs at thoſe very times, his Earneſtneſs up- 
on things which he is deſirous to teach his 
Pupil, would cauſe him to forget himſelf. 

And in _ it is no caly thing to re- 
trieve himſelf from what he thinks, *tis leſs 
eaſy for him not to ſpeak his thoughts when 
he meets with an occaſion. Some pretend to 
preſcrve a Child from theſe Imprethons, by 
admoniſhing 'cemm what they ought to 
avoid, and by preaching to him ſeparate 
Leſſons of Picty and Probity. Bur they are 
deceiv'd : For thereby the Imagination of 
the Pupil upon the Sentiments of the Ma- 


lter 
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ſer is awaken'd, He ſhall be che firſt es 
ask _ concerning 'em ; and the 
more ſparingthe Maſter is to ſatisfy, the 
more eager and iffquiſitive the Pupil will 
be 3 Oa the other fide, the more hold the 
Scholar thinks he has of his Maſter, the 
more he will truſt him in the DireRion of 
his Heart. Whatl fay in reſpec of Reli- 
gion, is the ſame in Reſpe& of Juſtice, 
temperance and other yertues, and vices 
which are oppolite to *em ; the Imprefſi; 
| ons of the Tutor are the Impreſſions of the 
Pupil. Happy, ſays Seneca, if he does not 
improve upon the miſchief which is taught 
him, and abates nothing of the Goad. 

For this reaſon it is, that a wile and Jus 
dicious Man ought to be extreamly re- 
ſerv'd, for fear of diſcovering himlelt co a 
Child, that by the General and undeniable 
Principles of Good and vertuous, and by 
the diſcernment of Good from Evil, and 
of the Leſſer good from the Greater, ſo 
' Jong as he ſtops there, runs no hazard, 
Theſe Principles extend and turn them- 
ſelves in the mind of a Child after fuch a 
manner as he is inclin'd. He appears 
what he is by this prudent Conduct, Hy- 
pocriſy and Diflimulation that bring forth 
double dealing and lying cannot corrupt 
his heart. In regard he believes hinaſelf co 
be no other then he ought to beghe gives his 
Maſter leiſure and the moral affurance tobe 
the Judge of what he is,as well by what he 
knows, as by what he does, and then it is, 


that 
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that his Maſter will begin ro be convinc'd 
that he underſtands 'rhe predominance 
Iclination of his os ans by which he 
will regulate the Condu&t which he is to 
obſerve in his Behalf. 

This reſerv'dnefs is of ſeveral forts; one 
regards the Mind, that is to ſay, That the 
Meſter ought to excite an Appetite in the Child, 
and beget in him an impatience to learn, by reaſon 
of the ſmall number of things which he teaches 
bim, rather then by overloading bum with Mul- 
titude, This is the true Merhod of Teach- 
ing well. A Stomach that deſires Nuriſh- 
ment out of Sobriety, cafily digeſts what is 
= into it,and turns it «/meſt all into ſubſtance 

ut a Stomach overgorg'd, is no Jonger able 
to do its Duty. *T is even ſo with the In- 
tellet of a Child, he muſt be fill'd by de- 
grees, and muſt be inyeag!d into s defire 
to repleniſh himſelf. Then he Devours 
whatever is given him? for that afting ac- 
cording to his ſtrength, he is neither con- 
ſtrain'd nor embarrafsd. We find -every 
day that People are carry'd with greater 
Ardency to things which they have a long 
time defir'd, and that they negle@ thoſe 
things which they cannot haye eaſily. 
They grow weary of good Chear, becauſe 
their Reliſh decays with cating roo much. 
Bur 'cis not the ſame thing with -aiftrgal 

moderate Diet ; the Appetite is ſtill read 
and vigorous, becauſe it is not cloy'd: Ir 
behoves a prudent Tutor principally to 
mind this, and to imitate the W —_— 
a LY - 


a Phyſician, who deſires at firſt to under- 
ſtand the Temper of his Patient > and then 
proportions the Quality of che Remedies, 
to the ſtrength of the Temperament. 
+ The ſecond ſort of Reſcry'dne(ls concerns 
the Nature of the things, upon which we 
are defirous to Extend Erudition into the 
Mind; and in regard there are different 
ſorts, the difference muſt be ſhewn, to the 
End the Pupil may avoid thoſe that are vn- 
roficable, and adhere to thoſe that are fo- 
id and neceſſary. We cannot be too in- 
tent upon this Difference, which decides 
the Progreſs he will make in the Scien- 
ces. Principits Obſta , ſays the Poet, *Tis 
over this determination that a Maſter ought 
to be very Vigilant. Upon this depends 
the Good or Evil ſway which the Mind will 
take. And in regard the firſt Reliſh is al- 
ways the moſt prevalent, it muſt be render'd 
your , to the end the Learner may accuſtom 
imſclf ro Love good things, and deſpiſe 
_ things that are ſuperfluous and ſuper- 
ial. 

T he third fortconcerns the vain Curioſi- 
ty that uſually fills the Mind of a Child; 
which cannot lis create a kind of Vanity 
and falſe Erudition in a mind ſo tender as 
yer, that he will be, only curious to learn 
what pleaſes him for divertiſements ſake, 
never minding what ſhould better inſtruct 
him, and be moreto his Benefit. What a 
ſhame itis to ſtuff the Memory of a Child, 
and ſpoil his Imagination with the | Lig 
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of the Times! To what can that ſort of 
Study tend, but to give a falſe Glitter that 
only dazles Fools and Ignorant perſonsT his 
is the uſual Rock againſt which young peo- 
ple ſplit themſelves, We think to render 
'm more agreeable for the Converſation 
of the World, and take no heed that we 
corrupt their Judgments, and hinder *em 
from being ever able to Reaſon truly, 


The fourth ſort ſerves to reſtrain the 
Imagination of Children, of whom the 
greateſt part are impatient to change the 
obje&t of rheir Studies, and have no ſooner 
began to learn one thing, but they are defir- 
ous to know another. This Levity is al- 
ways dangerous, and produces very mif- 
cheivous Effefts, This is one of the princi- 
pal Rocks we ought to ayoid : Nothing is 
locontrary to a Good Education : A Super- 
ficial Intelle& is never to be well Moulded, 
which not having any good Stock 
can never bur imperfetly do its duty, in 
any Imployment or Condition of [ ife . 
whatever. ; 


Theſe, my Lord, are the Eſſential Qua- 
lities which { could wiſh in a Tutor to en- 
able to diſcharge his Duty worthily and as 
becomes him. T hey ſeem to me not only 
Profitable but Neceffary; and Idare add,that 
they include whatever is proper to form a 
Perſpicacious, Prudent, and Judicious Man : 


pro- 
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ponmncyy Learned, but caſy 3 Solidly 
ertuous, ' but complying, whoſe Parts are 
above his Pycreprs, -and bis Experience 
level with his InftruQtions, who knows how 
to ſupply what he wants, and brings what 
he meets with to perfection ; and who will 
always be a ſure guide, becauſe he has the 
Art of Guiding to the Purpoſe. Examin, 
] beſeech ye, whether thefe Qualities are to 
be met with among the generality of thoſe 
who _ the Art of Education now a 
days: Meaſure by this Model the ufe and 
ſucceſs of Common Education, and you will 
ſnddainly fee the ſource of the Diſorders 
of Civil Life. The a that ten words 
of Latin, five or fix of Greek , the Com- 
pofing ſome forts of Verſes, the ſuperficial 
underſtanding of Eloquence ; ſome ill con- 
ceivd and worſe Giggle Lefſons of Mora- 
lity and Natural Philoſophy, and a ſlight 
Notion of Metaphyficks and Mathematicks, 
are ſufficient to form the Mind of a Youn 
Man. Certainly | never could conceive 
unparalle}'d an Error, nor apprehend how 
men could e're expe any Fruit from fuch 
an Education, Experience too ſadly Juſti- 
fies chat it only (crves to corrupt Young 
Pcople, inftcad of fixing 'em in Vertue 
becauſe that not having anyſolid Principle, 
they cannot withſtand the Tranſports 0 
their Age, nor the irregular Mytintes of 
their Paffions. 

You know, my Lord, that one of the 


molt Learned Mcn in the Court, made me 
three 
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three Objetions when we laſt diſcoursd 
ther upon this Subje&t, Firſt , T hat. 

ics, ſo capacious as I deſire,are very rate. 
Secondly, That we know not where to find 
'tm , nor how to make choice ' of *em. 
Thirdly, That they are very difficult to be 
Rul'd ; and that to ſubje& a Child to their 
Inſtrutions, a Parent is not always in a 
condition to ſubjeft himſelf to their Max- 
IMs, 

I Anſwer to the Fir, That 'tis the Scarces 
neſs of Wits thus temper'd, which cnhan- 
ces their Merit ; and which ought to ſerve 
as a Motive in a well govern'd State, to 
exclude from theſe imployments all ſorts of 
Perſons that intrude themſelves into 'em, 
and who not only haye not Capacitics rc- 
quifite ro diſcharge their Truſts, but want 
alſo inclinations needful to acquire'em ; ing 
ſo much that *tis a wonderfu _ to ſee 
ſuch ſwarms of Pxdagogues, and fo little 
folid Learning in the generality of Scho- 
lars, and that it is not to be admit'd that 
Merit afid Vertue are ſolittle eſteem in the 
World, ſincethe Name of cither is hard- 
ly known among Men. 

I agreed that Perſons fir to be good Gov» 
vernours were very ſcarce ; bur ti111 affert- 
ed that ſuch as truly deſerve that Character 
would hardly ſubmir themſelyes to theſe 
Employments. Nevertheleſs , were re- 
wards and Gprees of Honour ordain'd for 
thoſe that teach Childern of Quality, there 
would be a now to be mer with, Burcors 

liderivg 
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ſidering how Learned Men, and Perſons of | 


Quality are treared among Great Perfon- 
ages, there was no probability that they 
would Sacritice their Lives to ſuch a Peice 
of Drudgery.. That it was not becauſe that 
they who are made uſe of deſery'd more, 
that the Indignity to which they were En- 
flay'd was not approv'd ; but that it was 
that ſamedebaſement that hinder'd'em from 
finding'out Mcn more able and more Com- 
pleat : For that what made the one lament 
themſelves, affrighted others, and the Com- 


plaints of the former, bred inthe ſecond a 


Continual precaution how they yoak'd 
themſelves under ſuch a dependency, 
Were this Abuſe reform'd by doing juſtice 
to merit, and would they affociate with 
Children of Qualicy other Children of 
meaner delcent, bur hopeful Genius's, and 
permit'em to receive the ſame Lefſons, 'be- 
{ides that it would be an Incitement to the 
one to ply their Studies, we ſhouid ſoon ſee 
a Nurfery of Good Maſters : For to ſup- 
poſe that the ſtreets of a City are covyer'd 
with *em, is to ſuppoſe an Impoſſibility : 
For there are hardly-three in a Hunder'd 
that are ; ar as they ought to be for ſo 

great an Employment, . 
| refer, my Lord, what I anſwer'd to the 
ſecond objeftion, ro my Third Letter, 
where I treat of the, Art of underſtanding 
IntelleAts. Which I reſolve to doy ſo much 
the more willingly, becauſe I know the ob- 
zeRion lecys to your Lordſhip to be of yur 
el 
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eſt Force *'Tis upon that, that I have taken 
the Liberty to addreſs my ſelf more parti- 
cularly to your gm , and to let 
ye know, that you would pull down 
with one hand what you build up 
with the other: That if he werea Perſon 
prepceſſcls'd,as you arc,whom you have de- 
ſign'd as a Patrern for your fon, you need 
not ſeek him out another Maſter ; you nced 
no more then give your ſelt che trouble; I 
ſay moreover, that it would be dangerous 
to find our ſuch a one as you world deſire 
to have. For as Prejudices are not alike 
in ſtrength and Extent of Arguments, 
which is that which makes the ditference 
between them and the Principles of Verity, 
which cannot be multiply'd, it would In- 
fallibly come to pals that the prejudice of a 
Maſter, ſuch a oneas is to your liking, 
would add more or leſs co yours, and that 
incquality wou!'d never give certain Rules 
to your ſon, who wou'd never underftand 
what to ſtick to.” Experience ſhews us 
every day, that Parents would limit che 
Maſter to the extent of his Prejudice, or elſe 
that the Maſtcr would reduce the Parent 
to rake his. What ſhall a Child reſolve 
upon in the Mid(t of this oppolition ? 'Tis 
in vain to conceal it from him; 'tis not al- 
ways perceptible, but it cannot eſcape him 3 
and all your carcs will be to no purpoſe in 

that particular, 
Ler us make the thing more percept ble 
by Example. A Man of Quality is pre- 
| pelicisd 
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poſſceſs'd now a davs that he ought to can- 
Vaſs for publick Employments, tho he is 
ſenſible of his Inability to undertake em, or 
ar lcafſt thar he is nor ſo fit as others He 
imagins with himſelf that being well def- 
ccnded he has all the Qualities requiſite 
for the ditcharge of ſuch an Employment , 
he ſeeks our a perſon to entruſt him with 
the Education ot his ſon, who is in that p:r- 
ticular no otherwiſe prejudic'd then him- 
ſelf; he mcets with one ; But can the Pre- 
jadice be equal in the one and the other? 
That's Impoſhble and Ridiculous to ſup- 
poſe ic The Tutors will entertain the 
ſame prepoſſciltion as the father, who obſti- 
nately {anciesthat none but perſons of Qua- 
lity have a Right to he Ambitious: Bur he 
will fti]! be adding ſomerhing more; as for 
example, that when a Man has not the 
Principal Qaalities requiſite for an Employ: 
ment, at leaſt he ought not to have thoſe 
that arc oppolite to*cm : That he ought to 
proportion his Ambition to the Employ- 
ment which he is capable of 2 T hat Birth 
alone is nor ſufficient ; and that Intcreſt of 
ſtare would oftentimes be endanger'd in the 
hands of a Man who had onely that ad- 
vantage. In the mean time theChild grows 
npto ycars of Maturity, and oppoſes his Fa- 
ethers Example io his Maſters Leſſons ; his 
Doctiity fot the 6ne combats his Reſpett 
for £12 other : Bur it happens that when he 
is paſt Guaranſkip, he becomes more ambi- 
tions then his Facher. Whence comes this 2 
'Tis becauſe the Children joyning their 
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own Prejudices with thoſe of their Fathets 
and their Maſtcrs, arc til] more prejudic'd 
as to thoſe things which they infusd into 
'tm: And becauſe the Corruption of the 
Age is ſuch, that Vertue deſcends, and Vice 
aſcends, 'tis no wonder if there be leſs Re- 
ligion, Juſtice and Prubity, but more Igno- 
rance and Blindneſs. 
I have often obſerv'd that the Intelle& of 
a Young Man who hangs between the Pre- 
judices of his father and his Maſter, is like a 
filk worm that covers it ſelf with the froth 
that environs it, and which it winds about 
it ſelf in ſuch a manner till it be butied all 
over in it's Egg It ats no longer to out- 
ward appearance, and one would think it 
were dcad, Þut by continual pecking it 
makes a hole by ſuch a time, and flyes 
away. The wit and Reaſon of a Yourg 
Man ſeem to ſuffer themſclves to be go- 
vern'd by Precepts : Ore would think they 
would oncly aft by the Prejudices that are 
iaſpir'd into *'em, and that his aft«@tion for 
em, were a Mark that he is convinc'd. Bue 
we are deceiv'd 3 So ſoon as he has got his 
Liberty, you ſhall ſce him appear qui:c ano- 
ther Mn then he was betore. 

Nothing is ſo dangerous as to rear vp a 
Young Man under Prejudices; *Tisa mor- 
tal Poyſon againſt which there is no Reme- 
dy, nocure when it is once imbib'd, A Pa- 
rut ought wholiy to defpoil himiclt of his 
Seli- Love when he intendsthe Education of 
lis (ou. A Tu:or endu'd with Probity 

t 2 ought 
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ought to have a Regard onely to Verity 
and Reaſon, whatcycr dizrelics from rhete 
Principles is falſe aud uncertain. It would 
be better to leave a Child to his natural 
Genius, then to force him to take Impr«th- 
ons. The mind oppoſes all conſtrajot, and 
miſtruſts whatever you would force it to 
reccive. *Tis a ſuſpition not to be over- 
come, and which always produces bad 
Effefts. A Father ought to have no other 
ſort ot Care then to make choice of a good 
Tutor ; and when he has done it, he ought 
to leave the Condutt of his ſon entirely to 
the Maſter. This is the ſurcſt and moſt 
Advantagecus Courſe,and every body finds 
the Bench of ir. The Parent is ſatisfy'd 
becaute he underſtands the Merit of the 
Perſon upon whom heRelics, The Tutor 
looks upon that Confidence as a Motive 
which obliges him to be che more intent 
upon his duty; and the Child benefits ſo 
much the more, becauſe he is govern'd 
with more Liberty and affetion. Nor is 
itcnongh for a Covernour to have all the 
Qualities] have mention'd, his heart mult 
act by concert with bis wit, and fcel as 
much deligkr in inſtruRing his Pupil, as lic 
has: bligation ro do it. 

This my Lord, is all that I defign'd to 
ſay ro your Lordſhip upon the ſubjeR of 
tizgs Letter, T hac which follows next will 
treat of the Act of underſtanding Gentas', 
and you will tacre fee chings that will ap- 
pear Novciries, and latisfy your ro 
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] have endeavonr'd as much as was prfhble 
to correet in that the fault for which 1 haye 
been blam'd of being too obſcure. I know that 
clearnels 1s one of the mcit Effential parts of 
a Peice z and that People are uſually dif- 
courag'd in this Country by chings which 
they underſtand not at firſt, and which re- 
quire ſeriouſneſs of ſtudy. But *tis a hard 
thing to be perſpicuous upon certain mat- 
ters z but more elpccially in Principles of 
Philoſophy which require Fength and 
Protoundity of underſtand ng. 1 was the 
firſt that perceiy'd it, and 1 made no Quetti- 
on but that Exceptions would be made 
2gainſt it : But 1 hope to give better fatis- 
faction hereafter. And in regard I am na- 
turally Docible, and overjoy'd to benefit by 
the Advice that is given me, 1 am apr to 
flatter my felf that the matter which | 
have to handle will carry it's delight along 
with it; or at leaſt I ſhall be excugd, 1f 
thete be ſomething in my manner of writ- 
ing which is not agreeable to the Palate of 
ali the World, I am moſt perfetly, 


My Lord, 
Tour moſt Humble and 
Moſt Obe lient Serw11t, 
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Third Letter, 


Touching the Skill in Know: 
ing Iniclle(ts. 


My Lord, 

Avingdiſcours'd in my laſt touch- 
ing the Qualitics that are rc: 
quired ina Tutor for the rear- 
ing up of a Young Lad, 1 

thought ir requiſite here to treat of the Air 
of diſcovering Iatelle&s ; by reafon thar it 
is very difficult and almoſt Impofhbie ro 
erect a ſolid ſtructure it we have not a 
Right knowledge of the Ground. Now 


in regard that it is the mind and under- 
I 4 ſtand- 
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ſtandiog of a Young Child chat we are de- 
{irous to mould, i: behoyes us to begin with 
a true knowJedge of it . And for a Man to 
attain to the knowledge of other Peoples 
InrelleRs, ir behoves him firſt ro dive to the 
botrom of his own, and to have examin'd 
it ſeyerely, Judiciouſly and without pre- 
poſſefiion. To that purpoſe I have pro- 
posd to my ſelf to give ſome Rules in or- 
der to the means that may conduce to this 
knowledge, and as to the cxaftneſs which 
a Man ought to have that he may be able 
co judge a right of it, 

I always thought, my Lord, that there 
was no other diftcrence berween the Intel- 
let and Reaſon then there is berweea the 
matter and the Motion. Motion does nor 
al:vays ſhew ir felf, tho it be always ina 
Poffibilicy to aft, and coexiſtent with the 


nature of the matter, ſo far that the matter 


is not thought ro exiſt, bur as it 151n a 
poſſhibilicy co at and produce metion. 

The Intellect is a Portion of Human be- 
tg which we bclieve Immatcrial, becauſe 
we cannot abſolutely confound it with the 
matrer ; becauſe it thinks, and produces 
Eft; which we cannot apply to that 
matter. Reaſon is the morion ot 1t ; that is 
ro ſay, the aftion which of neceſſity mult 
have a being cocxiſtent and ſpiritual like 
the Principle which ic produces. Afﬀcer 
th1s,. to ſuppole that the ficſt cauſe ever 
made any ditterence between the Principle 
aud ics motion, I mean, berwcen the- Jntei- 
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lQuind ics Reaſon, would be for a Man to 
expoſe himſeltro the neceffity of admitting 
a Perpetual repoſe, which would overtuin 
the order of nature, or co acknowledge an 
Incvicable fund of Corruprion, ſince all 
motion, to which no ſtop can be given, is 
the true cauſe of it, 

T he firſt Man then muſt have been cre- 
ared either by himſelf, which is never to be 
made our, becauſe he muſt have been be- 
fore he ated; as alſo, which is a viltble 
Contradition, for that he would have 
been deem'd the firſt Man, and yet not the 
firſt in the order of Exiſtence: Or elſe he 
muſt have been Created by a Principle, 
which being ſupcriour to him, has given 
him thoſe Qualities which it was delirous 
he ſhould have. This being ſuppog'd, it 
cannot be deny'd but that the faculty of 
Judging, Apprehending and meaſuring the 
"reient by the Remembrance of what is 
Paſs'd, and a foreboding of what is tocome, 
which we call Reaſoning ; It cannot be de- 
ny'd, I ſay, bur that this Reaſon mult have 
a natural and neceſſary Connexion with a 
Portion of our ſelves which is capable of it; 
aad by Conicquence that it became us nor 
to receive from the firl> cauſe a ſpiritual 
part more Excellent then all the matter, 
and fit coat conformably to what it is de: 
fizn'd for, For that Reaſon it is thar 
Adam, who is thought to be the firſt of Men, 
and who is deliver'd to us by Prophane 
Antiquity under the name of A.orus, wag 

cre. 
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created ſpiritual and reaſonable at thefime 
time; that is to ſay, always capable of Rea- 
ſoning, tho his Reaſon, did not always AQ, 
Wheace in my opinion may be drawn a 
. Certain Proof of the union which there 
was Originally between the latellect and 
Reaſon: Reaſon being on-ly the Af of the 
Intelle& which is always capable to con- 
celve, and produce new Reaſons, tho in- 
deed it does not always Produce *em- 

The firſt condition of Man viſibly boce 
the Eharafter of the wiſdom of G 1d by 
means of that diſpenſation ; tho it may be 
faid, not conſequential/y however, gav<togo 
muca liberty to Man, according to the opt-, 
rion of St. Bernard, who follow 'd St. Auſiin, 
'Tisterue that God was willing to ſce what 
uſe Man would make of fo great a bencfhir, 
that he might have an occaſion to ſhew his 
Juſtice as wiſely as he had ſhewn his Power 
and his Liberalicy, to the end that it being 
in the Power of Man to merit or do amils 
out of his own choice, he might expect 
from his Juſtice Reward or Punithmenr. 

But alas, the fl:ſh, that terreftrial Part, ts 
that able to (ympathize any long time with 
the ſpiritual part, which being a ſtranger 
to. it , ſuperiour to it and above its na- 
ture, became more odious and lcfs intolle- 
rablc? | 

If the animal part of the firſt Man wve- 
belld againſt a ſubordination ſo ſevere, 
wherein a)l was deſpotick on the one fide, 


and cycry thing ſubmiſhyc on the other, 
Was 
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was it likely there ſhould be any long con- 
tinuance between two ſuch difſimilar Parts, 
while the ſoul would a& all upon it's own 
account, andthe Fleſh ſhould be lookr upon 
onely as her ſlave, ſubjexted ro meaner 
FunCtions, and charg'd with the lervile 
execution of her Commands? *Tisco this 
tryal fo —_— a God, and fo urgent 
for Man,that it behoves us to have recourſe, 
to the end we may Rightly apprehend 
wherefore, how and whence ir comes to 
paſs, that the Paſſions now a days get the 
better of Reaſon, and that the Corruption 
of the heart ſo ſtrongly impoſes upon the 
Delicacy of the Intellet. You will reply 
perhaps, that God might not have put us to 
this Tryal, or at leaſt might not have 
form'd us of Parts fo diſſimilar, of which 
. the oppoſitions andContrarieties were to be 
inevitable ; and that perhaps it woulda 
have been better that the whole had been 
Matter for the Good of this being, rhen al- 
ways to feel] therein a Contradition, which 
all the efforts of Man could ncyer be able to 
pacify, 

I anſwer tothis objeQion, that God had 
the ſameRightover us as a Potter has of his 
clay : he was able to form us according to 
the ProſpeAts of his wiſdom, and affign us 
to what uſe he pleag'd, yer we had no right 
all this while to complain, no mote then 
the chy to which the Poxcter gives what 
form he pleaſes. 


What 
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What we might be apt to think of a 
Figure of Claf | that ſhould mutiny againſt 
the Potter, for not having form'd him after 
fuch a faſhion, let us think of a Man, that 
ſhould go about to demand a reaſon of God 
' upon the ſame ſubjet, or upon the matrer 
ot our Dependences ; which is an undeny- 
able Proof of the Power of the Maſter that 
created us, bur whoneverthelelſs, becauſe he 
would not diſcourage us by this ſervirude, 
has intereſted his wiſdom therein, and was 
willing that one portion of us might atleaſt 
diſpolc at it's own pleaſure of that liberty, 
fuch as ic wasentruſted in our hands, to the 
end chat being able to refift or acquieſce, 
we might apprehend of our ſelves what 
uſe God might make of his mercy and his 
juſtice : Attributes according to St, Auſtin 
1 Tertullian, which had never been re- 
veal'd to us without the Conſequences of 
the Effteas of our Liberty : a Liberty 
which never could have been prov'd to us, 
had we not had an occafion to make Try- 
al of it; a Tryal that would never have 
been expedient for us, did we not. obſerve 
fomething of it in the remainder of the 
knowledge of the Intellef againſt the Irre- 
gularity of the Heart ; a knowledge that 
proves what is Paſt by the preſent. Both the 
one and the other, teach us that there was a 
diſtintion between the Intelle&t and the 
Heart, before there was a diviſton and 
miſunderſtanding between 'em, 'Tis this 
miſunderſtanding which is che firſt Proof 
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of the Charater of the. ſoul, and of the 
Obſtacles ic receives from it's union with 
the body, which being proportionable one - 
ly to the original, cauſes one part of the 
Icregularity of the Intellet ; and this Irre- 
gularity it is that produces the TI ranſ(- 
grcfſion of the Reaſon that cauſes the difler- 
ence of Intelleds. | 
I have always, my Lord, lookt upon the 
cuſtome of judging of wits by the Inclinati- 
on, as a ſtrange kind of Sephiſm. There is 
little certainty in thoſe Judgments ; becauſe 
the Inclinations are the ProduQions of the 
Heart, and are improperly confounded 
with thoſe of the ſoul. The heart indeed 
has been corrupted ever ſince the Tranſ- 
reſhon of the firſt Man: Bur the ſoul is 
mmutable: Ic. may fail in it's knowledge, 
and this failing it is that gives the Impulſt- 
ons of the Hcart an Advantage over it ; bur 
it continues always the ſame, and 'tis only 
the Reaſon that 1tns, and becomes fo fre- 
quently contrary to it ſelf, Do we not ſee, 
and are we not ſenſible, that Prejudices are 
only an Effett of this Irregularity ? T hey ariſe 
in the Mind through the weakne!s of the 
Reaſon, and as the Reaſon decays, they ga- 
ther Strength more and more. So that the 
weaknels of the Intelle& proceeds from the 


Hearr, in the ſame manner as the ExtinRi- 


on of the Natural Heat is cauſed by the em- 

ptying of the Bluod. 
How vioient ſoever a Paſſion be, it can- 
not czringuiſh the Light of Raeſon z it ob- 
Icures 
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ſcures it, and is many timcslike to choak it 
up with Vapours. The Soul looſes nothin 
of its Force, tho it does not always aft with 
all its Vigour- | But when the Aftion of it 
once begins to awaken, it exerts Remorce, 
which is as it were the firſt Depoſitory of known 
Truth, ar:d from this donble Motion Reaſon 
fprings up 2gain. 

Prejudices, which an Ancient Author pru- 
dently cal!'d, Reaſons abbreviated, work in us 
very near the ſame Etc, as the Exhalati- 


00s of the Earth, in reſpett of the Sun : 


The Thicker they are, the more Unduous 
and full of Impurity, the more they obſcure 
his Light :. nevertheleſs he remains ſtill the 
fame ; his Aion ſtill produces Day ; and 
when the continuance. of his Heat has aug- 
mented the Strength of tit, thoſe Miſts va- 
niſh, and the Sky appears Serene and Clear, 
as it ugd to be. *T isalmoſt the ſame thing 
with us. The Fund of Corruption which 1s 
fix'd ronur Nature, being always in atfion, 
continual'y produces Vaponrs, which are 
more or lets thick and impure, according to 
the Variety of Ages, which cannot raiſe 
themſelves into the middle Region, or Mo- 
ral Interval which is betwcen the Soul and 
the Heart, without obſcuring u:nor approach 
the Underitanding without troubling the Reaſon, 
which indced 1s but the Action of it, Bur cer- 
tain it 1*, that the Reaſon has no leſs ſtrength 
to diſſipate thoſe Clouds, then the Sun has 
to enlighten the World in a Clondy Seaſon, 
Nor 1s ic leis true that the Reaton is over- 
charged 
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charg*d with 'em; whence itc omes to pals, 
that that which ought to be an enrire Knowleds, 
is at moſt but a Prejudice, or half a Reaſoning, 
which by conſequence cannot be ſerviceable 
tothe Guidance of Life, but after an imper- 
fet and deteftive manner. 

{t it would be a kind of Madneſs to ac- 
cuſe rhe Sun for being the cauſe of Cloſe 
Weather, how can we accuſe the Under- 
ſanding for being the cauſe of thoſe Obſta- 
des that form rhe Contradiftion wherewith it 
is perplex'd, and by means of which, the 
Operations of it become {© little alike ? 

'Tis according tothe Order of Nature that 
the Inferiour Part obſcures the Superiour ; in 
like manner the Corruption of the Heart pro- 
duces the predominant Inclinations that firſt 
appear in us. We may judg by that of the 
Erronious Miſtake who give a Judement of 
the Underſtanding of a Man by bzs Inclinations, 
Every cauſe of Neceſſity produces irs Effets ; 
and *ris only by the Effects that we can un- 
derſtand the Cauſe. The Inclinations are 
the Produttions of the Heart; 'tis they then 
that muſt make us underſtand it. The Soul 
has alſo her Produetzons; and by conſequence 


tis from her that we muſt learn the Art of 


underſtanding Intellefts, and not by the Incli- 
nations, Which are the Productious of the 
Heart. 

'Tis not with the Soul as with the Heart, 
The Fart is difficult to be known ; *tis able 
to d:{p11ife it ſelf as much as it pleaſes, and 
'tis ſufticicnt that it afts not at all to be 
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Impenetrable, ſince it abſolutely depends upon it" 
to aff, or not to atk, wherein conliſts the chief 


Mark of its Liberty.” T'is not ſo with the Sou), 
which is like to Fire, that Afts of neceſſity 
wherever it is; ſothat it cannot be ſaid to 
be in Being where it Acts not at all. W hich 
cauſes the Eflential Difference berween Sleep 
ard Death. *Tis by this neceflary Atting of 
the Soul that we may attain to know it, ac- 
cording to the Vulgar Axiom, Speak, that I 
may know thee. And :ccording as this Aﬀtion 
is diſingag'd from the Matter, or more re- 
mote trom Corruption, the Underſtanding 
Argues more or leſs truly upon the Zude- 
ments which ic makes of T hings. 

Let us,grant at preſent the grand Principle 
of Averrozs, concerning which he ſpeaks ſo 
profoundly in his Treatiſe of the Nature of 
the World ; that the Underſtanding cannet 
ſurceaſe ating, and that there is as much 
Diſparity in this Aon, as there are Pro- 
portions that appertain to matter, and by 
the leaſt of which the Underſtanding makes 
it ſelf known. This Principle being con- 
ceded, two things more mult be alſo grant- 
ed; That there isnothing ſo eaſy to know 
as the Underanding, and that there is no- 
thing ſo imrenetrable as the Underſtanding, 
Thc Firlt Part of theſe Propoſutions may ſeem 
"to be a Pararox at firſt, Bur it is to he prov'd 
by all th: Symptoms which cannot fail ro dil- 
cover ſomething of the Qualities of an 
Underſtanding, provided a Man has enough 
within himſelf co know'en;, and to judg 
of the Nature of a Cauſe by the Effedts, *T is 

in 
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in this ſeace, That thre is nothing fo ca- 
ſy to know as the Underſtanding : But the 
Means arc not ſo common as Men ſtippoſe ; 
tho there are now -adays an infinite num- 
ber of Perſons that boalt of their Under- 
ſtandings, Which ſerves to Juſlify the ſecond 
Part of my Propofſuion : For to attain the 
Knowledg of other Mens Underſiandings, a man 
mult be ablc in the firſt place, to apprehend 
the full extent, and all the proportions of his 
own ; he muſt be afſur'd of bcing able to 
Govern himſeif aboye his own prejudices and 
thoſe of other Meng, which is very rare, 
and a very difficult Peice of Praiſe, Laſtly, 
He muſt have ex«&neſs enough to weigh the 
one by another; and Zuſtice enough to pro- 
nounce in favour of others, to the preju- 
dice of himſelf, Bur theſe ways appear 
Impradticable. Have I not then Cauſe to lay, 
That there is nothing ſo impenetrable as the Un- 
derſtanding. 

Leca man have the Art to unravel and 
ſeparate ail theſe waysthe one from the 0- 
ther. How many Men are to be pitticd, 
asto their manner of Fud-ing of Uuderſtand- 
ings, of Sczences and Arts, and whom 1£no- 
rance Or want of Application have now a- days 
turn'd aſide almoſt into a Univerſal Deviation? 
The Zudgment a Man makes of another, 
does 1c not fall more frequently upon him 
that makes it, then upon the Perſon dif- 
cours'd of? And it Chriſtian Charity and 
Natural Equity did not permic us to 
publiſh the go:d Opinion w2 have of an- 
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other ;, forbidding us at the ſame time to 
judg ill, ſhould we be able tro make a wile 
decifion upon what we ſhould Ciſcoyer of 
that which was the belt. 

An Apoſtle has Reveal'd tous, That every 

thing is Corruption in Man, while an Evan- 
elif declares to us, That the Obje& and Ex- 
erciſe of this Corruption #s wholly Employ'd in 
Pleaſure, Ambitzon and Coveting other Mens 
Goods, He ought then to examin himſelf 
how many of theſe Forbidden Tranſpreſſuns 
tickle and fide with his Paſtens, and how 
far a diſtance he finds himſelf remote from 
*m. This Examination muſt be rigorout- 
ly made, and without flattering himſelf, 
And this will be one means to begin to know 
his own Mind, and to acquire the Art of 
Judging ſoundly of the Minds of others by 
his ncarneſs or diſtante from the Principles 
of Corruption, whoſe Vapours more ot 
leſs obſcure the Underſtanding, and weaken 
the Reaſon. *Tis only from this Properti- 
on that you will be able to derive a certain 
Knowledge ? and then you will cafily grant 
that it is uncertain, and to no purpoſe to 
judge of the Underſtanding of another by 
their Paſhons, ſince it is impoſſible ro know 
any thing of certain concerning it; unleſs 4 
Man ſets himſelf above his Paſhons, 

Bur ſome will fay, Has not God created dl 
things that are upon the Earth, to the end that 
we ſhould enjoy 'em, and that being Maſter 0 
'em, we ſhonld ſattsfie our ſelves * Wherefort 
ſheuld the Delight we take therein be irregular, 

ee 
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ſeeing it is Natural ? And wherefore ſhould Rea» 
ſon differ from that which ts ſo agreeable 1 Na: 
ture ? y | 

By means of this Objetion, which is ve- 
ry falſe, Men fall into a greater Sophiſm, 
| it becauſe there is no difference between 
enjoying of a thing, and ſuffering a Man's 
ſelf ro be govern'd by it ? cauſe a . 
Horſe belongs ro me, and is appointed for 
my uſe, does it follow that he may and 
ought ro-carry me in deſpire of my Teeth, 
wherever he pleaſes to go 2 On the other 
fide, is he not thought ro do me good fer- 
vice, when he ſuffers himſelf ro be Go- 
yern'd, and carries me where I pleaſe, 0- 
therwiſe 1 ought to rid my Hands of him 
and take another? That which ought to 
be done to accuſtome a young high Met- 
tld Horſe to the Curb, and to render him 
ſerviceable ro me, reaches me whatl ought 
to do to enjoy the Bleſſings of this Life, ac- 
cording to their true Aﬀignation» Does 
there need any more for a Man to Convince 
himſelf that the Enjoyment of the Bleſſings 
if this Life #s Dangerous, if they are nor ſub- 
ordinate to Reaſon : and if we have not 
firength to Govern'em, without eyer being 
Govern'd by 'em. 

Tho a Horle has been back't by a good 
Rider, nevertheleſs he will have his Hu- 
mours and his Jades Tricks from time to 


time, eſpecially if he be rid by a Man that 


does not underſtand his Capriccio'ss The 
Maſter complies with bim, becauſe what 
=—S - there 
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there is Good in him prevails aboye whaz 
he has of ill; and excules his defaults, be- 
caule of the Advantages which he draws 
from his Good Bualitzes. 'T is impcſlible for 
2 Man to be tree from Paſſron, but it be- 
hoves him ſtill to have more Reaſon then 
Paſſion, that he be always guided by the 
Former ; and that he never abandon him- 
ſelf to impetuous and Irregular Motions fo 
contrary to the Perfeftion of Civil Lite. 
*T wold be a peice of unjuſtice to know a 
Man only by his Defe&s ; ic would be till 
more Unjuſt ro weaken what is good in 
him ; butir would be the heigth of Unjuſt 
ice to ſuppoſe it impoſſible that he ſhould e- 
ver have any good in him, becauſe of ſome 
conſiderable Defc@ or Vicious Habir, which 
appcaring after a more then ordinary man- 
ner, like Meteors in the Sky , and which 
increaling through the continual Influxes of 
his Corrupted Heart, diſorder his Judg: 
ment, and conſequently all his Actions 
Bnt in regardthe (ereniry of the Air is only 
interrupted by the Appearance of the Me- 
tcor; that a Lowring Seaſon does not alto- 
gether deprive us of the Daylight, but on- 
ly render it fomewhat more dim and gloo 


iny ; fo the [nteleft is always the ſame;Þ 


the Yapours of a Corrupted Heart cannat 
aitcr it: Oaly they 'Cloud it as Miſts and 


Fogs obſcure the Light. So that for a Mat 


tojudg of the Qualities of the Intelle by the 


Inclinations, 1s to believe that Miſts corrupt; 
Day-light. An Error no leſs ridiculow}, 


then caly to be refuted, 
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A Man muſt be raigd above his own, and 
the Prejudices of others, before he can pre- 
ſume to be able to know the Intellect of an- 
other. This Art, which is thought ſo caly, 
is very difficult for all that, ana- it colts 
more then people think, betore it can be 
acquir'd. Might 1 be permicaed to add 
ſomerhing more to this D:ſcuſhon, without 
being accus'd of deviating from my Subject, 
Iwou'd ſay, that in regard the Apprehen- 
ſion of another Life is not the perfedtion of 
the Knowledg of rhis, and that it is not rais'd 
above all Prejudices, but only as it diſcovers 
ſomething beyond Senſual and Terreſtrial, 
m like manner 'tis according to this flirip- 
ping of a-Mans ſelf, this Refinement, and 
this Moral Separation of Corporea) from Spi- 
Tiegal, that' the Knowleds of this Life ap- 
proaches near che Apprebenſions of the other , 
that is'to ſay, that may return co my Sub- 
k&R,' no body can perfeCt himſelf in the Arz 
of Underſtanding the extent and Capacity of 
another Mans {ntellz(s, but according as he 
examins his own, and apptehends it above 
the Prejadices which arc the Obſtacles of ir; 
bmean 'as it's perceiv'd to be more or leſs 
dilingag?d from marter. 
"Thisg>Conchulion is little favourable to 


alwſewhoſceking only to dive into Matter, 


deny nothing 'ro their Sexces, which they 
make the Principles if their SyNems. Is it be- 


'eniſe *rho'e People are not apprehentive, 


that' it "that" Senfuality which the ' Hearr 
makes uſe of-to impoſe upon the Underſtanding, 
T R 3 could 


"4 - —_—_— 
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could prevail after ſo many Ages againſt 


Truth and Religion, 'twoald not have bcen 


loug before there would have been neither. 


Truth nor Religion but what would have 
been Senſual? Nevertheleſs, both the one 
and the other Subſiſt maugre the Number 
of theſe who are all for Matter. It might 
be alſo ſaid, that Truth and Religion have nat 
now a-days a better Defence, then that 
which they Derive from the Inſufficiency of 
thoſe Strong Head-peices, who can only boaſt 
of their Extravagancy. The inequality in 
the Extent and Variety of their Syſtem { 
viſibly juſtifies the Error of it, that fo ſoon 
as it is Diſcover'd to one of theſe Philoſo- 
phers, that he atsnothing in Matter but 
we muſt become ſenſible of it, and tha 
nothingat all of what they conceive to he 
therecan ſuffice to Exclude every other 
Principle, he muſt be conſtrain'd to acknoy- 
"_—_ that their Opinion 1s mecr Del 
ion. 
T heſe People would calily retreive them- 
ſclves from this Error, were they but made 
truly ſenſible that the Condition wherein 
they are, is an Jnvinſible Obſtru(tion of theit 
Diſcovering what they ſeek after; that they 
muſt raiſe themſelves aboye matter te con 
ceive it aright, and truly ro Underſtand 
themſelves ; and that it is only as the 
rightly underſtand theſe things that &| 
will become ſuſceptible of theſe New Lig 
that proceed from Reaſon, where it make 
uſe of theſe Inquiries to dive into their c 
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ability, and to agree upon the Bund of it, 
en | beyond which it can do nothing, 
er | Thetc Conditions are harſh to choſe rhat 
ve | are Bury'd in ſenſual Pleaſures: However, 
ne | they arc as Rational as Neceſfary : For as it 
er | behoves the Eyc to diſcover che Obſtasles 
he | which it defires ro ſee, fo the Reaſon vughe 
ot | to remove the Clouds that hinder it from 
at | diſcovering what is abour it; which never- 
of | thele(s is deſtin'd tono other purpoſe then 
to c— to repleniſh and perfeRt it. A- 
in 4 Volupruous Man would be willing to ap- 
ff prehend Spiritual Things, to the end he 
on | might have an Eſteem of 'em; but becauſe 
ſo | he ts addited to the Fleſh, he cannot con- 
ceive'erm. Sr, Paul hadnever fo cffeually 
Combatted the Senſualiry and Arrogancy 
of Zudaiſm, but becauſe he had a full Kzex- 
de of the Mcans to dive into things that 
are ſuperiour to Reaſon, and thoſe Mcans 
are all included in a Moral Separation from 
nn. After that, = '*Tm Ek _ 
ther it roper to judgof t uigs © 
the Incl:d by ſenſuality, * 

They who admit ren ſome &iffe x- 
ence berwcen the Soul and the Intele?, agree 
that the Funds of the Soul are Impenetrable ; 
but that the Operation of it, which is the 
Underfanding, is not fo : But that as it gives 
Motion tothe Paſſions, 'tis by thoſe Paffions 
that we ought to judg of the Nature of the 
Cuuſe which ic produces, Bur theſe So- 
4 phiſters never obferve that the diflerence 
which they admit, is no more then a Chi- 
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mera ; For the Aion of my Arm, and 
the Arm it felf, are not of a different Be- 
ing, tho they differ in the Manner of Being, 
And that as the Attion of my Arm, no 
more then my Arm it ſelf, when it 15 with- 
out Motion, never diſcover what is in my 
Hearr, tho they derive their Aftual Being 
trom it; lo it is not poſſible to ſuppoſe 
any other difference berween the Soul and 
the Vaderſtanding then what | have acknow- 
ledged between the Underſtanding and the 
Reaſon , or bereween Matter and Metton, 
Mater as not always, tho it may do fo; 
and yer, according to the Efſ-ntral Property of 
it,it hasa Being capable of Motion. Neither 
does the Underſtanding always Argue, thoit 
may always do it, and that the Soul, which 
15 the Principle of ir, never ccales to concur 
with ic. 

If the Knowleds of the Underſtanding de- 
riv'd from this Scphiſm, produc'd no more at 
moſt then likelihood and probabllicy ; *tis 
caſy to infer; that the Art of Knowing Un- 
derflandings, is' more ſublime and difficult 
then People ſuppoſe ; that the Prejudices of 
People concerning it, are obſtruftions that 
hinder us from knowing Rightly, and de- 
rexmin us to Jadg amils; and that Cuſtom 
Maultiplics theſe Prejudices every day, yet 
no body rakes care 10 get rid of 'tm. -Ne- 
verthelcfs, if there be any Satisfaftory Em: 
pioymeut in this Life, it ought to be that 
whic! raiſes us fo high above Matter, which 
Carrics us imto a ſuperior Region where things 

appear 
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appear as they are : Where the Soul ſees the 


| $-nces, and Slaves appointed to ſerve her, 


without daring to Mutiny, and where the 
Vnderſtanding findipg it ſelf above the Ex- 
halations of Senſtalny, beholds the Cor- 
ruption of the ' Heatt without any Dan- 
er. | 

I confeſs that this 'Imployment is ſome - 
what troubleſome by reaſon ir requires 
great Application. *T he buſineſs is to 
combar Cuſtom, to aboliſh che greateſt parr 
of the ſyſtems 'of morality, which are nor 


found to be good becauſe they are not div'd 


into ; to ſtrip themſelves of their pre- 
poſſeſſions and Prejudices, of their indigeſt- 
ed knowledge, and as I may fo ſay, of their 
very ſclves, they muſt betake themſelves to 
more umverſal and more folid Principles : 
they muſt be ſtrennousand conſtant in ſtu- 
dy : Reſiſt their Diſlike of every thing that 
requires attention : Vanquiſh their own 
Temper' renounce rhe Gemus of their own 
Nation no way addifted to affidirous labour 
nor Conſideration ; laſtly be docible and'mo- 
deſt, do Juſtice ro Merit, and always ſtick 
ro truth and Reaſon. 

"Tis impoſſible but that the Fruit of ſo 
much Application muſt be very great, and 
prodtice very advantageous effetts ; among 
the reſt,” ir mult raite the underſtanding 
above the ſences, it muſt enlighten ir with a 
Flambeau more or leſs bright, as it ſhines 
from another Hearth then that of che Hearr, 
and approaches the Judgment the _ 

- that 
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that removes from matter. This being fo, 
there will be no need of asking whence (0 
many ſuperſtitions ariſe,ſo much impicty in 
Religion, ſo many falſe Appearances in Dews- 
t on, {0 many il1 conceiv'd Prejudices in tc 
Diſtribution of Arts and Sciences, and fo l.cic 
fincerity and ſolidity in Civil ſociety. 

Relzzion muſt be known in it ſelf, before it 
can be known in our ſclygs, T hat, ſay 
they, would require too much ſtudy in him 
that ſhould apply himſelf to it : Thar 
would coſt too dear ; a Man would be glad 
to be quic of it at a cheap rate by leaving 
Religion as it is. How's that > Not tolive un- 
der a Religion but as a Man finds himſelf 
inclin'd to the Religion ; without that cxadt 
Preciſeneſs, which fo ſcrupulouſly ſeparates 
the fences from the underſtanding, as to re- 
duce it under the exaQneſs of the other, 
and to enſlave both under a ſad dependency 
upon the hopes of another life, to the Pre- 
judice of the Enjoyment of this. Hence it 
comes to pals that a Man is defiroustoknow 
and Judge of every thiag by himſelf and as 
he is: And becauſe he cannat attain by his 
Enowledge to matters of Religion, be makes 
a Prejudice of it, which he ſuffers to grow 
Bigger andBigger till it has produc'd impie- 
ty. Another will believe every thing, be- 
cauſe it ſeems much more caſy to acquicſce 
in Revelation, or that which has ſome ap- 
erence of it, thento examin it, and he rail- 
esa prejudice upon it that will ſoon bring 


him to ſuperſticion, | 
Whence 
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Whence come theſe Diſorders ? Is it not . 
becauſe both the one and the other have 
made a Judgment of Religion according ro 
their Hearrs, and the Impreſſions of their 
Corruption ? Inſtead of having ſought for 
the Art of raiſing their reaſon above their 
ſences, to bring it more near to Revelation, 
which by that Violence which Chriſt has (o 
well explainid in his Goſpel, and of-which 
the Kingdom of Heaven is to be the Recom- 
pence. 

'Tis no othetwiſe. with the falſe preju- 
dices about Devorion : To ſearch after the 
Cauſe of it, would coſt thoſe people roo 
dear who abandon themſelves to the Propenfi- 
ty of their hearts. Whereas with a little 
ſtudy and Conſideration they might eaſily 
diſcover the Empoyſon'd ſource of theſe 
Prejudices. *Tis very near the ſame thing 
alſo with the Arts and ſciences. Now a 
days they make none but half Learned 
Men, by reaſon of the obſtrutions which 
the Motions of Partiality, Jealouſy, Envy, 
falſe Emulation, Pride, and fooliſh Vanity 
lay'in their way to perfeQtion. Men muſt 
difabuſe thersſelves; for no body becomes 
an excellent Maſter but as he becomes more 
docible to-ſtrip himſelfof his prejudices, to 
the end he may ſubſtiture in their places, 
the knowledge of other Men. 

Sincerity is not regarded in ſociety, be- 
cauſe' it is not Jookt upon bur according to 
the Prejudices of Particular Intereſt, every 
body makes his own Intereſt a Law to him- 


ſelf; 
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felf, ro which he believes he ought to ſub- 
mic. himſelf t And what :likelyhood is there 
that in the midſt of this - Perpetual Comtra- 
dition of Particular Intereff the Publick, 
which makes the T ye of ſociety can fubiift? 
"Tis from this deduQtion that { conclude, 
that no Man can ever attain to the know- 
ledge of another Mans underſtanding, nor 
of his own by the Motions of his Heart ; 
that the Jacgnct Men make by the pre- 
vailing Pafhons is always falle, and always 
uncertain ; and yet thatthere is nothing ſo 
Common nor ſo much Authoriz'd as thele forts 
of ;Zudgments, tho the Conſequences are Terri- 
Ble , becauſe they tend to corrupt the Root 
of Good, and to ſubſtitute deluſion and falſe 
appearances in the Room of ir. 

'Tis+ therefore more ; needful then *cis 
thought to be, ito agcuſiome a Young Man 
betitaes to the. knowledge of char great 
$ruth,beforc the Motions of his heart enlarge 
and magnify the Prejudices which! are fo 
difficult co be: alter'd or vanguiſhid in an -age 
of Miturity.-+* Tis the means ta prevent all 
the-diſorders: of his life : And. theſe are my 
thoughts upon :the Method how ro prove 
ſucceſsful, There muſt be obſerv'd at firſt 
an /nterruption between the firſt Reaſoning s of 
a Young Man, to the end that if his heart 
at firſt of all in what he,deſires, at:lealt ic 
miay-not- be the onely thing It behaves a 
Tutor, after that, to, be fo Complaifane as 
to approve ſomething, and never abſoJute- 


ly to acquiclce, till he has-intereſted | py 
al 
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hand the reaſon of.the Child ro Joyn with 
his, .to beget a greater attention together, 
and to examin, more profqurdly the ex- 
atncf of it. This is the true way faform 
the Principles of Good above Prejudices, 
and to infuſe wiſdom artificially. 

This ſuſpenſion of the fitſt Reaſonin 
and this Concert of the Reaſon of a Child 
with. the Reaſon of his Governours, are the 
firſt Ceps which muſt be raken to obtain a 
good Education. By this ſuſpenſion the 
Child is obligd to make his Reflefions 
both upon the things and the Perſons. By 
the Concert, forrecign knowledge is ſubſtituted 
in the room of the Impreſſions of the Heart 
that ſct up Prejudices,. Laſtly, by the one 
and the other, the Child cannot fail of be- 
coming what. his Maſter is, as alſo of ſur- 

afſfing him, if he have better Inclinations. 

e cannot meditate upon this too often, 
The ſ(cquel of my Inſtruftions will juſtify, 
that it is the firſt Root of Good in what- 
ever condition of Life a Man is cngag'd- 
No Man can ſufficicrcly cultivate carly 
enough this ſprout of wifdomyto the end it 
may gather flrength with Age, and frufify 
by the acccfhon ot years. 

'Tis then by the preciſe knowledge of 
things as-they are in themſclycs, and not as 
they are 1n us, that is to ſay, according to 
the Principles that Errcur has introduc'd, 
and cuſtom Authori'd, that we become ca- 
pable of knowing the Temper, the Cha- 
racer and cxtent of a Childs underſtanding. 

'Tihs 
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'Tis only by joyning the Art of fadoming 
things in - he elves, with the 7nclinations 
that a Child may have to*cm, that we may 
be able to infuſe into him the Choice of a 
Condition of Life, the ſtudy which is requi- 
fire to prepare him for it, and that ſort of 
 Erudition which is proper for him. 

'Tisto the Omiffion of theſe Rules that 
we mult attribute ſo many Afts of publick 
and Private Injuſtice as happen in ſociety. 
I muſt confeſs, that knowledge is of too large 
an extent and the things that are to be 
known, too-numerous in reſpett of the wit 
of Man. Bur beſides that he cannot receive 
every thing to make himſelf fit for the 
whole, there' are obſtrutions to be over- 
come in relation to ſome certain things 
which is a Toyl that other things require 
nor. And if Grace does but accord with 
Nature to SanQify us as we arc, aud with- 
out altering our Temper, by qefhiſynog only 
that Intention of which we feel a ſecret 
Morion, tho we never explain our ſelves 
as we think, wherefore ſhould Education 
aſcribe to it {elf a right ts offer Violence to 
the Paſſions, which it only ought to redreſs, 
and not to alter> 'Tisonly by this PraQtiſe 
that we can hinder prejudice from growing 
Bulky,and from ſtifling Reaſon at the long 
Run. Therefore a Tutor who has not all 
the ExaQtneſs and Capaciouſnels of Wit 
that he ought to have toward his prov- 
ing ſucceſsful, ſhall never, be able, what 


ever Talent he has otherwiſe to ſaſtrud 
is 
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his Pupil: On the other ſide, he will diſ- 
order and confound him by over-fpreading 
his underſtanding with the firſt Diſtribuct- 
ons of Knowledg and Reaſoning. 

. Hiſtory tells us that Cato, out of an cxtra- 
ordinary Zcal for his Country, made a mo- 
tion one day for Expelling all the Phyſitians 
out of Rome, notwithſtanding the preat re- 
ſpet which the Romans had cill then for 
whatever came our of Greece, which they 
look't upon as the Center ot Human Wi iſ- 
ay F on me font - alledg'd = 
this, T hat inſtead of ſpeedily Curing the Diſtem- 
pers of his fellow Cuizens, they did bur Encreaſe 
'em by their Medicines, and prolong d "em, that 
their Patients might have the more need of 'em, 
and they themſelves get more Money. cre- 
upon it was reſolv'd that they ſhould be 
Baniſh'd, and the Execution of the Decree 
was attended with this Excellent Refletion 
of Cato, That the Greeks become jealous of the 
Proſpertty y, the Romans, had ſem 'em Executi- 
oners to Kill em in their Beds, fince they could 
never Vanguiſh 'em in open Ferld. 

Let us but examin now a-days a little 
more ſeverely what is the reſult of the Or- 
dinary Education of Youth, and what is 
the Charader of the greateſt part of thoſe 
who arc Entruſted with ic, Ought we af- 
ter that to admire how it comes to paſs 
that there is ſo lictle Religion in the De- 
vourer ſort, that carry ſuch an out-lide of 
Piety « So little Faith and Sincerity among 
the Pcople af the World, after all the De- 

mon » 
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monſtrations of Eriendſhip lmaginable ? 
So little Depth, Abilicy, and Erudition a- 
mong the Learned, that carry chemſelves 
with ſo much Pride and Arrogance? Laſt- 
ly, So few fertile Soyles and good Inclina- 
tions in the Underſtandings, yet ſo much 
preſumption and weakneſs in decifton? 1 
would rather that a Child ſhould remain 
\ Without Education, that he ſhould be lcit ro 
his own Iaclinations, or. to what he ſhould 
himflf Diſcover by Studying the World, 
then fee him dragg'd up in that Univerſal 
Diſorder that Ere&s Prejudices into Rea- 
ſons of Demonſtration, and which diſap- 

roves the molt ſolid and -moſt profitable 

emonſtrations, to turn.*cm into Particu- 
lar Prejudices. +. At. leaſt it would almoſt 
infallibly [0 happen that whatever he had 
of .Gopd.in him would be preſery'd as it 
was, Without being alcer'd by Superhicial 
Mixtures that confound; the Reaſon with 
the Paſſions, . under refinements of Maxims 
and Terms that ſigaific nothing. 

The Experience of the Turks, whoſe E- 
ducation , has nothing in it that reſembles 
ours, tho they have a ſort of Theology and 
Philoſophy aſter their Mode, has made it out 
to me more then once, that. they. were ſo 
ob*ery'd by their Parents or other Maſters 
ia their Youth, that they never pur 'em 
preciſely to thote things for which they did 
not appear fit, 'Through this Wiſe Con- 
du ic is, that Pcobicy is ſo fundamental 
among cm, and fo unalterable, that ex- 
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cepting the Courtiers, who are as great 

naves there as in other places; you ſhall 
neither find Diſhoneſty in a Merchant, nor 
Infidelity in a Friend , nor Perfidiouſnets 
when any thing is Commirted to their 
Truſt, nor Irreligion in their Underſtand» 


'Ings, nor diſorder in their Reaſon, nor 


Hum.our, liluſion , or Obſtinacy in their 
Prejudices. *Tis true, they have their Pal- 
lions and Weakneſſes like other Nations ; 
and I muſt confeſs they abandon themſelves 
to their Vices as in other Countries. But 
that which is ro be wonder'd at, is this, 
that theſe Irregularities, of which they 
know not the Cauſe, becauſe their Religion 
does not forbid *em the uſe of 'em, never 
hinder *'em from miſtaking Good and 
Goodneſs, They are fo accuſtom'd from 
their Youth, co Judg of theſe things as 
they are of themielycs , that you would 
think you ſaw the whole cxtentand all the 
exaneſs of the Law of Nature Reviy'd 
within *cm, fuch a Uniform Juſtice do 
they pay to all the World, much above the 
Prejudices of Religion, Government, Man- 
ners and Maxims ; which lavincibly Julti- 
hes, that they have the Advantage over us 
by Nature, which we preſume to have ac- 

quir'd over them by Education and Study, 
But you will ask me, How do they prc- 
ſerve what they have receiv'd of Good 
from Nature > *'Tis by the oppoſite to all 
that we make uſe of to deſtroy ir. They 
acquiclce in nothing = of pure Comply- 
k aiiCC, 
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ance, baſe Flattery, or by Seducement, 
1 hey examir profoundly whatever is told 
'tm ; and the Younger they are, the more 
intent they are to. perfe& themſelves ; and 
when they begin to apprehend, they mi- 
ſtruſt all Figur'd Expreſfions, which , as 
they ſay, may lead 'em out of their way, 
The mote ſimple they arc in the ſtrength 
of their Apprehenſion, the more they de- 
fire to have of it,to render it abſolutely com- 
pleat : The farther they have to go before 
they come at ye, the leſs they diſtruſt that 
you intend ro Surprize'em ;. and through 
an Equity of Habir, in reterence to Perſons 
and T hings,they ate ſo Juſt, ſoSkilful, and 
{o Prudent, that 'tis ealy to apprehend that 
their Method of Manuring the Under. 
ſtanding, and Enfertilizing ir, 1s infinitely 
betrer then ours. 

They laugh at the Falſe Glitter which 
we diſplay, and our Rehnements of Falſe 
Licerature, inſtead of admiring 'em. They 
pity the Laborious Endeavours of our Eu- 
ropzans, to get a great Reputation, their de- 
licate and nice managements of themſelves 
to acquire Credir, or to improve their In- 
rereſt. Nothing of all this Impoſes upon 
them, neither does ic alter their Stock of 
'robity and Uprightneſs, *T'is a wonder- 
ful thing to find among *em Perſons of all 
Agcs ſo Prudent, ſo Regular, fo Profound, 
aud of fo' much worth, more eſpecially 
conſidering their Religion, which is the 
moit Stupid of the Prejudices in the _ 
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that may be thought capable to Stifle Rea- 
ſon, They Study to know things in them- 
ſelves, and by means of that Knowiedg to 
attain to the Diſcovery of the Under- 
ſtandings of thote rhey meer, either upon 
Converlation or Buſineſs. 

We differ extreamly from them, tho we 
are Bred up with awch more care and ex- 
pence. What was Good in a Youth is ſo 
alrer'd by the Prcjudices of his Maſter, thar 
he Viſibly degeverates into a Corruption 
which every day Augments 3 and 'tis only 
by Fathomivg things in themſelves, and by 
the Knowledg of IntelleQt, that we can re- 
medy ſo great and ſouniverſal an Irregu- 
larity. What the Sun does to break 
through the T hicknels of a Cloud, under- 
ſtanding or Reaſon ought to do to ger the 
upper hand of the Exhalations of the Heart. 
And as the Sun diſſipates '*em ſooner or lat- 
er, for no other reaſon then according to 
the Obſtacles that he meets with, or ac- 
ccrding to the Variety of Seaſons, 'tis the 
ſame thing with this or that Age, or asthe 
Reaſon begins to diſplay it ſelf, or to ſhew 
what it may come to ; and then it 1s, thac 
the difference of Underſtandings begins to dil- 
cover it (c]f. 

All Underſtandings arz of the ſame kind, 
and that which renders 'em ditterent the 
one from the other, proceeds not from the 
Nature of Reaſon, which flows from the 
ſame Principle, and is defign'd to the ſamc 
end, but fromthe Obſtacles ir meecs with, 
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and which cauſe it to at more or le 
Thefe Obſtaclcs, fome are neceſſary and 
troubleſome, as Corporal Neceffities, ſuch 
as they may be, becauſe they draw the Vr- 
d-rſlanding trom its Cares for the Preſerya 
tion of the Matter : Others are accelfory, 
and ſpring up within us through the 
Corruption of our Hearts; as Love of 
Grandeur, Wealth and other things, and 
{rom our deſire to Rule and caiſc our {clys 
above others, which is ſo contrary to the 
Repole of the Underſtanding, 

But ſome will ſay, From whence pro 
ceeds this Princ iplc of Eontradition ? We 
cannot imagin how Man ſhould Corrupt 
himſelf ro be contrary to himſelf ; much 
Ic how the Corruption of the Body ſhould 
diffuſe it ſelf into all the Branches. 'Ty 
very true. But do we queſtion the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Sea, while we endez 
our to diſcover the Cauſe of it2 Do wr 
queſtion the Truth of ſeveral other Thing, 
which arc in Being, and which are aboyr 
a1] Controverſy, tho we cannot give a rex 
{on ſtrong and ſolid enough to. be convincs 
of the T ruth of 'em ? Can we doubr of : 
Cauſc of which we find the eficfts ſo apps 
rent, fo ſoon as we are capable to contider 
what paſſes in our ſelves>2 Muſt we not & 
gree that ſince Goodneſs is in the Order of 
Reaſon, which deſires ir, which approves 
ir, and cannot deny it that fecret Juſtice, 
lince the oppotite to this Goodneſs, which 
is ſo neceflary and fo rationally approv'd, 
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is the Obje@ of the Importunity of the 
Heart, and of the Paſſion that bears ſway 
therein: I ſay, muſt we not agree that tiz1» 
Miſunderſtanding is one Foundation of 


it? 

Theſe Firſt Obſtacles which Reaſon 
meets with, would bur flightly touch it, 
would they not rule {it Deſporically, and 
Preſcribe it thoſe Laws which Authorile 
their Exceſs ; and when they have attain'd 
their End, they boaſt the Triumpbs they 
have won. 


Video Melicra Probogue, 
Attamen infijus detenora ſequor. 


Does not this Confellion Convince ins ty 
the Light of Nature only, that every Liu» 
derſtanding fees Goodnets, and cann'r bir 
approve it; but that the heart draws it 2- 
way to Evil, and perſwaidcs it, T hat there is 
no diſpenſing with ic 2 This Contradit.on 
which every Body Experiences in himlcif,is 
an undeniableProof that ourFaculty of Rea» 
ſoning,nothing differs from that of another 
Man, nor from it ſelf in ditierent Ages and 
ConjunRaures, but according to the more or 
tewer Obſtacles which it mects with, 

Bur ſtay, ſay others, this inward Capa- 
city ot Reaſoning, this Aptitude oft Know- 
ledg , this Diſtribution of Learning this 
Foundation of Human KReafon; And Jalt- 
ly, The Underſtanding, is ir of the fame 
Confermation, of the ſame Icmper, and 
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of the ſame Quality in all Men that we ſee 
ſo variouſly divided 2 

I muſt confeſs I can alledg nothing ſuff- 
ciently ſtrong enough to deſtroy this Ob- 
zeftion, only I am able co advance three 
things, which may be very ſeryiceable to 
that purpoſe. The Firſt, That common 
Senie, or that inward , cloſe, ingenious, 
ſubrle Managment, not eaſily ſurpriz'd, 
which we obſerve in all Rational Crea- 
rures, when it is their chief concern to pre- 
ſerve or augment their own Intereſts, {cems 
ro prove that the Underſtanding is in all 
Men preciſely of the ſame Kind, and that 
ir difters only in the Aﬀtion, which we call 
Reaſon, or the Prodution of T hought. 
'I is rruc that the Action of the Under- 
ſtanding is interpreted by the Inequality of 
the Organs which receive and diſtribute it, 
and that t/:is it is, which has caus'd us to 
tee, that the Underſtandings are dift- 
tercnr, tho we have not Proots ſuſfficient- 
ly ſtrong enough to make it Our to our 
{clves. 

But whence proceeds this Diſparity in the 
Organs, ſince it the Ulnderitandirg be {aid 
to be of the fame Nature in all Men, the 
Inclinations, to make vie of ir, muſt be ab- 
ſolutcly the ſame ? 1 Anſwer , That 1 
Know not exatly whence this incquality of 
the Organs in ſeveral Men proceeds, and 
chat there isno better Argument for it, ther 
for the Variety of Statures and Faces, and 
chat if this difference ſurpaſics all ing" 
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Underſtanding, the Reaſon is much ſtrong- 
er why che other ſh0uic be fo conceal'!, 
which {i leave to the farther Examin2:ion 
of Philoſophers and Piryiitians * 1 ;5 fut 
ficient for me, that this ovrward incqialicy 
which no Body can «ery wc, con:ribures 
(£0) juſtify the inward 12acaualitys Inc ri: 
ciple of which I cannot apprehend, nor the 
Diſtribution, and that, as I ftnd by Expe- 
rience in others, the Organs are very 
variouſly diſposd in Men ; and that from 
this difference the Varicty of LEnderftand- 
ings may arilc. 

The Second thing which 1 affirm, is this, 
That Mannuring and Education, whatever 
care and nicenels be obſery'd therein, not 
giving extent enough to certain Under- 
ſtandings, when we find others that pro- 
duce a great deal with leſs care, we ought 
to infer that there is the ſame difference be + 
tween Underſtandings , as between Souls, 
ſome of which being Gocd aud cthers Bail, 
differ only in the more or Icfs Good. 

You will ask me perhaps, trom whence, 
according tothe Order ot Nature, proceeds 
this Original Diſtribution of more or 
lefs, which makes a Good or Bad Soy} nn- 
der the ſome Climarc. 1 Anſwer freely, thar 
I never yet could appretend it, But my 
Iznorance does not hinder it from being 
perceptible and demontitrative by the E:t- 
teas; I fay alſo that the more and the lets, 
as to the Stock of the Underſtanding, 1» 157 
penctable ; tho rhe more and rhe Ich in the 
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Reaſon, is not abſolutely above the Con- 
Jeture which we make, in 1mputing the 
Difference in reſpeR of the Diſparity of the 
Organs that receive this Light, and which 
of. neccffity concur to the Diſtribution of 


It, 

The third thing is, That the Deviation 
of the Underſtanding is of adiffterent Kind 
in all Men. He that is fallen into this 
Misfortune, yet ceaſes not to Live, to Att 
as ailo to take care more or leſs of his Pre- 
ſervation, according to the Nature and 
Strength of his Deviation. Whence could 
procced this Motion and this Aftion of the 
Underſtanding, when: it has loſt che Di- 
ſiribucion of 1t? Does not this juſtify paſt 
Contrradition, that the Ation of the In- 
telleft, in order to reaſoning, depends up- 
on the outward Organs, and that their dit- 
icrent Conformation produces the diffcr- 
cnce of Intellcds. 

"Tis then by the Attion of the Under: 
ſianding that we apprehend what it is of its 
own Nature, tho impertealy ; and in re- 
zard that Thoughr is the firſt Produftion of 
ir; 'tis becauſe we think upon Perſons and 
Things, that we begin co Judg of the tem- 
per ot our Intelleft, and ro what excent, 
and to what Sirength of Reaſonivg it is 
deſtin'd. Bur becauſe we cannot ditcover 
the Thoughts of others, unleſs it be by 
their words, *ris becauſe men ſpeak, and not 
becau'cthey aft, 'that we are able ro know 
rhe Temper, and judg of the Qualiry of 
the Underſtanding, T here 
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There is one obſervation more to be add- 
ed, which is, that the more the thing up- 
on which we think, or which we have 
ſpoken 1s remote from matter and ſenſual 
Niceneſs, which tends all to the ſuperficial 
folly of Terms, or to a vain appearance 
of Licerature, the more we ought to be cer- 
tain of the Strength of the Underſtanding, 
and of its being deſign'd to ſomething more 
ſolid, then to the ſuffrages of the Beaux of 
the Times, Quite the Contrary, the morc 
our Thoughts or Converſation which 0- 
thers apply themſelves to things Material, 
or to I rifles, which are ſo pleaſing now a- 
days, and take up ſo much of our time, the 
more caly it isto judg of the weaknels cf 
the Underſtanding, and of its being Be- 
ſeig'd by the Prejudices of Sence, and of the 
Irregularity of the Heart that moſt preva- 
lently over-rulcs it, I never could appre- 
hend any thing of the Nature and Ditter- 
ence of the Uanderitandings, bur I found 
my felt catorc'd to cxamin 1t by theſe Prin- 
ciples; and by them it is that I have been 
convinc'd, that this difference did not pro- 
cced from the Underſtanding, nor the Ima- 
gination Which cxamins ir, but from the 
incquality of the Organs. 

"Tis very near the ſame thing with 7:2ht 
underſtandings, as with the Circles of the 
Sphear, which includes the whole Globe of 
the Earth; thothcy be every one enclos'd 
in another Circle, to the end, that altoge- 
ther they may Encloſe their Globe, Ar 
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the fame time I apprehend that the Perte- 
ion of every one of thefe Circles concerts 
not in their being more or lets large, but in 
being perfect as ro their Bignels, and their 
being fe for che uſe which they arc delign'd. 
Underſtandings are Naturally Subordinate 
one. to another. They are True and 
alſo Perfect, not according to their Eleya- 
tion toward the Pole of Morality, bur ac- 
cording to their fulneſs,and the ſpace which 
they ought to take up. And provided thev 
are above lenltbiliry, they are ne're the lets 
perfett for being enclos'd within fuperiour 
Genuus's. Theſe are below Angelick Intel- 
ligence, this is one of the Qualities of the 
Glorious Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt ; whence 
we find that whatever has any Afﬀnity 
with God is under a natural and Neceſſary 
ſubordination, rill it be fix'd in God. 

After this Diſſertation,oft which you will 
know the Profit and Importance by refleQ- 
ing never ſo little upon what paſſes ia our 
ſelves, you demanded of mc,my Lord, how 
many kinds of underſtanding there are ? 
I anſwer'd,that this Queſtion was ſtill more 
valt then all che reft that you had put to me 
before. But not to extend it any farther 
then to thoſe men that manure this Uni- 
verſal ſtock of reaſoning, which is uſually 
call'd Common lence, by the fuccour of Arr, 
T admit but three forts with relation to Pre- 
cepts ; that is to ſay, thoſe that are bencath 
Precepts, thoſe that arc ſubj:ed to pre- 


cepts, and thoſethat are above Prece pt. | 
The 
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Thefirſt, are underſtandings of the low- 
eſt order : T hey are weak without any Ele- 
vation; incapable of afting ; conceiving 
with 'Pain, and alſo contuſcdly ; laſtly, fo 
bounded in the Diſtribution of Original 
light to all men, that it conld not be per- 
ceiv'd thatthey know any thing of it, if it 
had not been forc'd into their Brains. 
They are always beneath Precepts; Art does 
bur languiſh and pine away when beſtow'd 
upon them ; and the beſt way would be to 
abandon *em onely tocommon ſence, Ex- 
perience ſhews that they have enough to 
{ufficerhemſelves, Burt in regard they have 
not enough to ſupport the weight of Pre- 
cepts, they are overwhelm'd with 'em; and 
tar trom acquiring any knowledge, they 
become ſtupid and deltroy their natural 
Ratiocination. 

The ſccond are middling underſtandings, 
which arc more vigorous then the firlt; | 
but they have not cnough to be determinate (#2 
in things, withoutthe help of Precepts upon 
which thev rely , and without the afblt- L. 
ance of which, they could never be abte | 
long to ſupport themſelyes. *Tis ſaid of 
thee, that they are enclos'd in Precepts, by 
reaſon of the Connexion between their un- 
derſiandings and the Precepts, which by 
the juſt ciftribution which they make of 
em, greatly contribute to form their Eru- 
aition, bur their Erudicion cannot tvblilt 
with Ruics, 
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Oae of the Beau wits of the Times, lucki- 
ly compar'd this Alliance of middling 
underſtandings to the binding of Ivy abour 
a Wall; this Plant grows up by the ſupport 
of the Wall ; bur it can grow no higher : Ir 
rakes root, as it aſcends in all the Cement- 
ings of the ſtones where the ſap can get in, 
The more firm and ſubſtantial che wall is, 
the greener and more vigorous it is, and 'tis 
{uppos'd that for the ſame reaſon it cauſ- 
es the wall to laſt the longer, whether it be 
| becaule it faſtens it in every part, or that by 
means of its wood and leaves it protects it 
from the Injuries of the weather. 

Precepts are compar'd to this wall, and 
middling underſtandings to the Ivy, which 
lean upon 'em and preſerve 'em. Their 
Erudition grows by vercue of this affiſtance, 
and riſcs proportionably as the precepts open, 
to givcitcntrance and liberty to faſten; nor 
is it a difficult thing to riſe by degrees to the 
Elevation of the Precepts, but they can go 
no higher, nor forſake that ſupport with- 
out falling: Like Ivy which being looſen'd 
from the wall creeps under thic fect of a!l 
that paſs by. 

Ir may be ſaid that this Connexion has a 
hand in making the School! Doors now a 
days. They inſtrutt by Rules what they 
have learnt by Rules, ſaving to him that 1s 
delirous to apply himſelf co it, the liberry 
ro apprehend as much or more then what 
the Precept taught him, Buc fome will 
lay, is there any thing aboye Precepr, and 
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have not men agreed in reference to all 
Arts and ſciences, to encloſe uader Precepts 
and proper Terms whatever they produce 
of moſt perfef, 

This objeQticn is very frivolous, and 1 
have ask'd thoſe that put ir to me, in my 
turn, whether ſince Learned men agreed 
among themſelves, upon certain Rules and 
Terms in refcrence to Arts and ſciences, any 
thing has been added ? And in regard they 
dare not anſwer any otherwiſe then Nega- 
tively, I form this Argument upon their 
Confeſſion, Whatever admits of augmen- 
tations every day, which has all along ad- 
mitted *<m, ſince it had a being, and will 
admit *'em to the worlds end, 1s not to be 
lookt upon as perfeft ; Rules and Precepts 
every day admit thoſe augmentations, and 
will admit'em, as other men more Learned 
ſhall communicate more knowledge to us; 
therefore they cannot be that which is moſt 
perfect and elevated for the knowledge of 
Arts and ſciences. 

They ſerve like ſtaires and Ladders to 
thoſe who have not receiv'd from heaven 
that Infuſion gratis which ſers'em naturally 
above Precepts, without oppoling 'em to 
precepts, of which a Learned Man faid yery 
well,that they onely ſerve as obſtruftions to 
mean underſtandings, and helps to mid- 
dling ones, and Generally, as an Umbrage to 
topping Genius's, 

ls it not convenient that they who agree 
upon Precepts ſhould underſtand one ano- 

ther 
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ther ſuceeſfively, to the end the one ſhould 
approve and put in prattiſe what the other 
had invented ? He who fir(t of all diſcovers 
a Precept, is not he above thoſe that are to 
approve it ? And have not theſe the ſame 
advantage as they ſupply what is wanting 
co perfect che firlt diſcovery ? Is it not from 
thence apparent, that an clevated under- 
ſtanding will be always more capable to ap- 
prehend of ir fe!f then by the aſfliltance of 
rules, ſince it is above 'cm? 

They who canncr raiſe themſelves to 
that Picch, muſt content themſelyes with 
repleniſhing their ſphere, that's what they 
are deſtin'd to; bur they mult not fuppole 
that there is any thing of poſſible or real 
above precepts. Ir will be ſaid perhaps that 
theſe are publick diſcourſes, ſuch as favour 
ſocicties, and that underſtandings of a 
ſphere ſuperiour to precepts being rare, it 
has been thought more to the purpoſe to re- 
gulare them according to a more Harmoni- 
ous ſphere, to which precepts would nor be 
unprohtable. This is all that can be thought 
of moſt juſt in the behalf of Academies of 
Arts and ſciences, which however will be 
oblig'do agree, that they belieye not them- 
ſelves learned, bur as. they diſcover beyond 
Rules, tho they make ule of 'em to teach 
others. 

If School-Learning did not multiply the 
prejudices it takes up ; even to the Excluft- 
- onof all otner Learning, it would nor only 


be very profitable, bur wou!d be aiſo very 
neceflary 
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neceſſary to reform a great number of mid- 
dling underſtandings, which to appear great 
by extending themſelves, make ſo many 
falſe ſteps, and ſo many miſtakes. Would 
ſhe ſubmit ro motions more elevated, which 
are many times more exatt then her own, 
it could not be deny'd but that ſhe would be 
one of the principle Ornaments of Civil 
Life, and the moſt ſolid ſupport of Religi- 
on. But conſidering the preſent Condition 
of School- Learning, full ot its ſelf,convinc'd 
that nothing ſurpaſſes it ; and that it is 
Miſtreſs of the molt ſublime knowledge, 'ris 
no wonder if thoſe Prejudices deſtroy the 
underſtandings of thoſe that profeſs it. 

Of the third fort of underſtandings are 
thoſe which we ought to call truly 
Learned , becauſe they are always Ma- 
ſters of matter, and for that by a natural 
Elevation but infus'd, tho many times it 
be not wichour Manuring , they are 
above Rules, they arc themſelves ſubordi- 
nate one to the other with that ſweetneſs 
and Afﬀability that cauſes *em ſo well to 
know Rules 3 and they are ſo modeſt that 
the more Learned you ſuppoſe *em to be, 
the more Learning they ſuppote in others, 
which they acknowledge to be wanting in 
themſelves. 

Now in regard it is Certain that theſe 
were the undcritandings that labour'd to 
make Rules, they cannot be deny'd the 
ſame Right; ſo much the rather, becauſe 
that what they added to what was ——_— 
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by thoſe that proceeded 'em, plainly con- 
vinces 'em, that they who ſhall ſucceed 'em, 
may likewiſe add ro what themſelves in- 
vented. *Tis neither opinionated Intoxi- 
cation, nor Impatience of producing Novel- 
ty which cauſes 'em toatt : *T'is the necefſity 
of expreſſing themſelves, as they think this 
neccſhty renders *em Inſenſibly unlike to 
other Men. And in regard this dilparicy 
makes the Charafter of their Learning, all 
thoſe that afic& perfeftion and new diſco- 
veries, are carneft tro have it, and have 
dreſt it alamode. The cuſtom has got repu- 
ration, and begins to make us negleR all 
that appears leſs proficrable or leſs pro 
tound. The indifference which is obſerv'd 
in reference to other ſciences proyokes 'em, 
this deſpite cauſes *em to ferment, that fer- 
ment would fain juſtify it ſelf for fear of 
being thought unreaſonable ; and this is the 
original of that great alienation between 
Learned Men and Doftors, And I leavyc 
you, my Lord, to Judge which of the two 
have the moſt reaſon, the Learned Men 
who maintain themſelves in their Elevari- 
on, or the Doftors who remain under the 
Bondage of Rules. 

I diſtinguiſh theſe great underſtandings 
into three orders, with reference to the de- 
gree of their Elevation. The firſt order 
includ:sthoſe who have for their ſhare ſub- 
limity in things, that is to ſay, an elevation 
of vaſt thoughts, and becoming the ſtocks 


that produce 'em, and which is the Paton 
that 
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that all they ſay and write has no proporti- 
on with what is uſually ſaid and wricten,not 
bur that there is always wanting ſomething 
in What thoſe happy Genius's wrice and 
what they produce, who take things at ſuch 
a diſtance, and ſnch a heighth : But 'tis by 
means of that ſame Elevation in things, 
that whar is defcQive appear not, and chat 
the ſevereſt Critick cannot find any thing 
1n thoſe defetts to balance the perfeQion of 
the work. 

It may be ſaid, that this CharaQter repre- 
ſents thoſe who have a lively, refin'd and 
elevated Conception ; upon the opening of 
which they raviſh all cheſe that are capable 
of diſcernment. And if it may be lawful 
to paſs from a General to a particular, it 
may be ſaid to be the ordinary CharaQter of 
the French and: Spaniards, with this remark, 
that the Elevation of things dazles 'em fo 
extreamly, that as they know beyond other 
Nations through the ſublimeneſs of their 
conceptions, they are inclin'd to ſuppoſe that 
nothing can equal 'em in merit, fo far they 
are from believing that any thing can fur- 
paſs 'em. Nevertheleſs, this Elevation ts 
very often attended with one defauit, which 
is, that theſe happy Conceptions do not al- 
ways ſuppors themſelves but by producFtons 
which arc anſwerable ro'em ; and that the 
Generality of thoſe who have this Advan- 
tage connot explain themſelves ſo calily as 
they think. 
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The ſecond order comprehends thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by an exa@ preciſeneſs 
as to things and perſons: Thar is to ſay, 
through an cxtent and ſtrength of Zudement, 
which ſecs at ance the whole nacure of the 
thing, and all the aptitude of the Perſon that 
enjoys it Underſtendings thus qualify'd are 
endu'd with Excellent Bualities, but they 
have alſo thcir failings, For in regard this 
ſtrength of Judgment afts as it is, they are 
{ubje& never to forego their Opinzons : And 
becauſe their firſt Notion may have proy'd 
defective through the Errours of him who 
furniſh 'em with the ſubje, or throvgh the 
falſe or Counterfeit Circumſtance which is ad- 
ded to the thing, their Elevation and Capa: 
city ſupport their Obſtinacy onely, and fix 
*'<m againſt the truth. The Eaſtern Peopl: 
and the refin'd Ttalians are accus'd of this /r- 
toxication : And it may be ſaid that all per- 
ſons in authority' are in ſome meaſure tin- 
ftur'd with this Vice. 
_ Laſtly, The third order includes thoſe 
that have a Univerſality more or leſs extend- 
cd, not, as ought to be well obſery'd, by 
vertue of any Kammaſſment of excellent things, 
which a happy Memory knows how to 
produce at ſeveral times, and at all time 
thar they are defir'd to do it, but out of au 
| Exattneſs of Examination and Penetration, 
which puts every thing in its proper place. 
T his Univerſality has a regard to know- 
ledge, preciſeneſs, and produftion ; and 
thence it comes to pals, that it is onely im- 

pertect, 
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perfe, becauſe ic ought abſolutely ro know 

and fathom all the Charatters and all the 
Symptoms of Underjtandings,to the end ir may 
Batrer it ſelf with being arriv'd to perfecti- 
on. Which is equally Vain and Impoſ- 
lible. 

Now in regard this Univerſality conſiſts 
of the more and the leſs, it may be ſaid 
that it is Large, exquiſite and rarely found, 
when a Man conce1ves happily, calily, and 
curioully : When he explains what he 
conceives methodically and wiſely : When he 
knows to diſpoſe of things according to that 
exaCt proportzon which he knows in thoſe 
who ought to be entruſted with the Execu- 
tion, and that being oblig'd to diſcover him- 
ſelf in publick or in private, he has the ad- 
vantage of doing it ſo as to be underſtood by 
the Meaneſt Capacities. T his Univerſality, to 
ſay truth, receives great Ornaments from the 
Number of things which a Man knows by 
ſtudy, by Travelling, and by Experience ; but 
it is not at all thereby aggrandiz'd, as fome 
believe : Becauſe the Variety of matter will 
never form great Men, but wiſdom Penetra- 
tion, Exatneſs, and the Condut of Great 
Men that give valuc and Reputation ro mat- 
ters and things. 

The firſt order of great Under/tandings 
that are ſublime in the Conceptions of 
things, forms /lluſtrious Men; for to expeCt 
{ublimicy, among the Circles of underſtand- 
ings that compole their Miraculous Sphere 


of Eternal wiſdom, and to exgcl in a Cer- 
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tain Quality above others. is to draw the 
publick ſuffrages upon a Mans telf, and to 
merit a lignal diſt:vftion in Civil Lite. A 
very icarucd Man tcld me, he had obſferv'd, 
that Underſiaudings of this Charadter, were 
very proper, tw approach with .caſe rhe 
Lights of Faich, whca che Miſtsand Clouds 
of a Corrupted Heart torbore to interpoie 
their wonted obitruftions. And thus he 

argu'd. | 
in regard that faith never begins to exatt 
our ſubmiſon, and our inward Condeſcen- 
dence, but where our knowledge fails ; the 
farther ic penetrates, the nearer it brings us 
to the proportion, between the Conviction 
of our underſtanding, asto its Inability,and 
the free overlowing of that divine light 
which ſeems to come to the ſuccour of our 
weakneſs, onely to make us ſenſible. betore 
hand, and worthy of that Joy which we 
conceive, for having diſcover'd what we 
ſought to apprehend. Now they who 
have an Elevated and refin'd Conception, 
with a little exaFneſs and, Uprighrnacls of 
Heart, raiſc themſcives more caliiy then 
othcrs to that moral Proportion, ſccing 
that the more remote- they are from mat- 
tr, they have always a beucr Apprelicutt- 
on of tuman miſery, and of the Obtlzgation 
whicithe witdom of the-firſt being hasim- 
pos'? wpon it feif, to affit it by a means 
agreeable to it, This Examination being dif- 
coura.'! from going any rarther, finds it 
icll aſiiledy ſo ſoon as it 1s willing to ſubmit 
it 
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ic ſelf, whereas it is under a pzrpetual dit- 
quict ſo long as it reſiſts. The firſt 1500 
great a latisfation to Self- Love to be neg- 
lefted ; on the Contrary, the ſecond offers 
tco much violence to ct us be at relt. And 
It 127 be (aid,that ifthe Paſſions 21d not in- 
termeddle, theſe Underftandin-; would in 
ſome fence approach the Apprevenjion of this 
Life, 

The ſecond order of Great underſtandings 
that a& according to the Jult and exalt pre- 
cilcne(s ofchings, and the Qualities of Per- 
fons, conſtitutes Publick men, or ftatclmen 
whom nothing can ſurpriſe and who are 
able to provide a Remedy againlt every 
thing, by an equal diſtribution of wiidom 
and Zeal. Ir may beſaid of then), as Solon 
ſaid of Lzicurgus, Natus in Bonrm Parrie, 
they are born ta make others live in Peace, 
Plenty, Splendour, Juſtice and ſubmiſhon 
tothe Prince and the Laws. Ir alfo con- 
lains thoſe underſtandings, whoſe exatneis 
ſo well dilcovers true knowledge trom falic, 
to ſeperate Religion from ſuperſtition with 
that Air of Authority againſt which the 
Sophiſms of the Heart cannot preyail, but 
are forc'd to ſurrender totruth, 

Laſtly, underſtandings of the rhird order 
arcthoſc that partake ot a fort of univerla- 
lity, and form Kings, or ſcrve at leaſt to 
give Counſel to thoſe that arc appointed 
to preiide over the People : TI he elevation 
of their Genius, their valt and Profound 
knowledge, that Equity of whic'z they 
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make profeſſion, ſeem to call'em and render 
'*m worthy of that Employment. Bur 
they cannot flatter, or if they do, *tis very 
rarely. They are above all manner of 
Intereſt ; becauſe they yalue ic much lcſs 
rhen what they poſſeſs, They ate reſpett- 
ful without deſcending to that Low and paltry 
ſubmiſſon which che Cuſtome of the Court 
has fo vainly introduc'd among great Men, 
for the ſake of Complyance ;z and which is 
the moſt aſſured Channel (but the moſt un- 
worthy) tor Men to convey favour to them» 
ſelves. T hey never make any falſe ſteps, 
becauſe rhcy are Incapable of falſe Manage- 
ment, Whica Courticrs make their ſole Em: 
p:oyment, they are not addicted to thoſe Vi- 
ces Which are the vertues of the Court : 
Their way of procceding is frank and fin- 
cere and ſometimes leſs fortunate, But if they 
have the misfortune, as many times they 
have, not to advance themfelves, they have 
this Adyaniage however, that they have 
nothingto upbraid themſelves withal, but 
tally to enjoy, without any Mixture, what 
they have merited by their wertues. 

Solon, who ſpoke fo exattly, but ſo little, 
and who referr'd. every thing to Relzgion, 
was wont to fay, that under{{anding of this 
Coarafter was delign'd by God to confound 
Atheiſm. So much knowledge of neceſſity 
ſhews a I erm as well 25 a ſucccſhon in rhe 
order ofacquiring it. Both the one and the 
other ſuppoſes a Principle which muſt be of 
the ſame nature. with the effect which it 

products 
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produces. The Art of Governing Sonls and 
Regulating the Paſſions ſurpaſſes human 
Ability. Some more Intelligent being muſt 
therefore be endu'd with that Power. T his 
Incomprehenſible being draws ncar to Man by 
Tryals of his wiſdom, and the univerſal y 
of his knowledge, every time that he bc- 
ſtows it upon any one : Nor can this being 
be the Term of it, without preciſely know- 
ing the Principle and the Dependence which is 
due to it. This firſt knowledge produces 
ſubmiſſon, which confounds the Pride of 
others. Now in regard that meceditated 
Atheiſm is but a Confutcd Pride. it mult needs 
be confounded at the fight of a fuperiour 
Pride which humbles ir felt, and our of a 
fulnefſs of knowledge ſubmits to the Maxims 
of a Religion, which cannot bur be divine, 
tho it be vail'd with ſo many diſtributed 
Practiſes of Humanity, * Tis upon this admi- 
rable Ratiocition that I conclude, that quick 
and ſublime Conceptions prevent Impie:y 
inſtead of producing it : That cxaCtneſs 
and ſtrength of Zudgment diſcover and con- 
demn ſuperſtition, inſtead of ſuppctring it, 
and that Univerſality of knowledge con- 
founds Atheiſm inſtead of confirming it. 
This unzerſality, more or lcfs extended, 
chiefly conſiſts in that quick knowledge that 
views things all together, and not ſucceſſroe- 
ly; as when a Man fecs the Return ot his 
particular [atereſt ia the delign of a publick [n- 
tereF ; When he diſcovers with cnc giance 
the Intenticn of his Competitours by their foot- 
M + ſleps ; 
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ſteps; and when upon the propoſal of a 
Propoſution, he ſces art firſt all the Objections 
and all the Obſtacles. This is calPd iceing 
not ſucceſhely, diſcovering all together, and 
at the ſame Inſtant Things, Perſons, and 
what Judzment to make of 'cm. Ihs 
Peice of univerſality is ſtill more rare then 
that which | have hitherto diſcouts'd of $ 
Anda Man maſt have a certain Temjera. 
ment next to a Miracle to be fucczſ;ful 1 it, 
By ſublamity in things a Man ſees above all 
the Paſh3ns, a>» well 1n himfſclf as in others: 
W hich 1s the reafon it 15 of great Adwantage, 
when a Man has merit to fall igto the 
hands of a Man of that fort. becauſe he al- 
ays docs Jultice z whereas tne generality 
of other Ivicn Judge oneiy by their Paſſions. 
By an cxaC& precition of things and Per- 
ſons, a Nai cncloles univerſal IntereSls under 
the Apprarance of the tame Conduct, *Tis 
ſufficicnt that this . Preciſion be Elevatcd to 
cnclote every thing:';z and to render uniform 
particular Motions very unlike in Intereſts, 
withour appcaring to be violently Intereſt- 
cd, or without dijordering. How Admirable 
a Perſon for Government is a Man of this 
Charatter | 
Laſtly, by unzerſalty in things, in theirPre- 
ciltons and 1n the juſt meaſure of Talents 
and Temperaments, a Man is ſo far above 
others, that 'tis ny wonder if Nature produces 
ſo lirtle. 
Great underſtandings of the firſt order are 
rarely yain, becauſe that the farther they 
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go in their Conceptions, the more they know 
that theY can go yet farther ; and this Inabi- 
lity humbles'em, tar from puffing 'em up. 
Thoſe of the ſecond order are Tradtable and 
willing .to do good, according as they arc 
le(s diſtruſiful of their Abilities : And far from 
thinking themſelves ſufficient, they appear to 
be {1mpic cven to ſurprize. 

Lzſtly, they of the third order, have nei- 
ther any Paſſon or Ardent Aﬀedtion for things 
hcre below ; for that being above *cm by 
means of their knowledge, they cannot but 
diſcover new Benefits which they may be 
able to procure, cither ro the Church or 
State. The firſt are favorites, through the 
Vivacity of their Conceptions. T he Se- 
cond are the Diſpencers of Charity, through 
their Afability, and by the ſweetneſs where- 
with they ſuffer the defefts and weakneſſes 
of others. Laſtly, The third are the Mo- 
dels of Hope, becauſe they fce nothing up- 
on the Earth, which isnot below *em, and 
therefore muſt hope for ſomething greater 
then all thar they believe: And by this 
Condudt of theirs it is that other men re- 
oulate themſelves, ro the end they may 
rid themſelves of the thoughts of the World, 
and aſpire to ſomething more ſolid and 
durable, 

This, my Lord, is what I rciolv'd to ſay 
upon the Art of Knowing Underitandings, 
which is na leſs difficult to acquirer, then it 
is delicate and nice in the Practice cf it. I 
ſhould hayc kept my (clf to this Diſcourſe, 
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had I not thought it neceſſary to add to it 
The Mcthod of Rendring Education Profitable 
to Touth, which is the principal Object of 
this Work: and for the attaining to it with 
more caſe, I ſhall make uſe of a Compari- 
ſon that ro me appears very cxact. 

The Obſtacles which I have already DiC- 
cours'd of, work the ſame Effet in reſpeR 
of Reaſon, as Smoak and Vapours in re- 
ſpe of Glaſs ; ſome black'n ir, others make 
it look vellow, and ſome there are that 
make it look Red ; but all obſcure ir, and 
flop up the Entrances of the Diaphanous 
Pores that cauſe the Tranſparency. Bur 
obſerve withal, my Lord, that none of 
rheſe Vapours is inherent in the Glaſs; 
that is toſay, it 1s not intermix'd with the 
Quaality of ir, which ſtill remains the ſame; 
and that it is only outwardly and by acci- 
dent that ic always varics the Colour of the 
Glaſs. The ground of Human Reaſon is 
pure of its own Nature, according to the 

ceaſure of Diſtribution, Penetration and 
Light, which the Wiſdom of the Creator 
thought neceſſary for it. The Exhalations 
of the Heart are the black and malignant 
Vapours which riſe ſucceſſively, and almoſt 
at all rimes,ro obſcure thc Sun of the little 
World. 

He that would cleanſe the Glaſs, and waſh 
away the Impurirics that hinder itirotn be- 
ing Tranſparent, ought to know three 
things pertc&tly, ' Firſt, That Glaſs being 
brictle of its own Nature, ic requires a oy 
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deal of Skill and Management to make it 
clean without breaking. Secondly, T har 
this Management requires a Mcthod which 
mult be ſucceſſive, and by the means of dif- 
ferent Spunges, of which ſome mult be ſoft 
and others of a Hatſhcr Subſtance ; and 
ſome fuller of Moiſture then others. The 
third 1s, that in regard tlic Glats way be 
thicker and Courſer, or finer and more per- 
fect, it would be very uſcleſs and dangerous, 
if a #orkman ſhould think to work the Polite- 
neſs of a Courſe Glaſs, to the lucid Tranſpa- 
rency of a fine one ; or the Clearneſs of a 
Midling-Glaſs to the Perfettion of a Chry- 
ſtal : For that would be to force naturc, 
which has ſet bounds to every ſpecies, 
under pretence of refining it ; and the 
ſucceſs would be no leis Impoſſuble then 
the Attempt would be Imprudent. 

The Reaſon of a young Man 1s this 
ſame Glaſs more or leſs obſcurd : Bur 
this Obſcurity is not however inherent, be- 
cauſe it is but newly beginzing, nor 1s 
it come to 1ts growth , becauſe it au:s 


' ments every day; and therefore it is then 


more eafie to be taken away, then in a 
Man that is grown into years : And to 
bring it to paſs, it behoves a Tutor to 
make the ſame Obſervations in reipet of 
his Pupil, as I have made upon the 
Glaſs. He muſt be convinc'd, that this 
firſt Bcam of Light, or rather theſe 
Efſays of the underſtanding (as Thecphi- 
ladkus calls 'em) are feeble, tender and 
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difficult to manage, and that they are 
in great danger of being injur'd or brok+ 
en. 'Tis here that a Tutor ſtands in 
need of Elevation, and that he ougar rg 
{ympataize. Of Elevation, to the cad 
he may be capable of the foil which 
he defires ro manure ; and of fympa- 
thy, to tae end he may ly mpathize with 
all che managements that are nccefary 
to that end. 

la the ſecond place it behoves tim tg 
apprchend by how many dift:zrens 1m-- 
thods he may be able to diſſipate th: Uloud 
that 43 already gather'd, aud to pievenc 
the rilting from the heart and taking the 
ſame Courſe. *Tis then that it be woves 
him to be extended and preciic ; extended, 
ty» diſcoyer means of obtaining ſucccls, and 
to turn 'em after ſu many ways tar he 
may accompliſh his defires; preciſe, to the 
'end he may ſuccefhvcly and flowly, for 
fear of perplexing eN2 wunderſtan4ins of the 
young Man, inſtead of affiltiig ic; mak- 
ing uſe of litcle force at a tim:, and al- 
ways muc:: Art, but above all a Patzenc? 
proof againſt Diſcourazementy, 2nd the re- 
filtance he may meer with till che Glals 
beas clean a3 cvcr it was, and that he has 
fortiity'd the Reaſon againſt all Revellzons, 
that ſcem'd to be firengthen'd againſt the 
fi; it Impreſſions of Reaſon. 

Thirdly, he ought to have a Preciſe 
Knovled7e of the aptitude of the underſtands 
ing of the young Min, with a management 

which 
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which agrees With it as it is. And upon 
this Obſervatica it is, that it behoves him to 
be copious and referv'd. By his fecundity 
he enlarges the underſtanding of the Child 
to that degrec, that it enlarges it ſelf much 
ſooner, wich more eale, and more aſſurance. 
Ic diſcovers, if I may be permitted to uſe 
the Expreſſein, the very Root of his under- 
flanding. Fer in regard a young Man 
is dclirc's ro imitate according to the 
eftecm he has for him, or as he ſees 
him ro be Valucd by cthers , there are 
no Endeavours which he will not make 
uſc of to come as near him as he can, 
'Tis during this Moral Intentncfs of the 
Faculties that a Governour Apprehends 
ſo well whether the Temper of the Un- 
derſtanding of his Pupil be Lumpiſh , 
Midling or Rehn'd. And after this Dit- 
covery it is, that it behoves a Tutor to be 
reſerv'd, cither tor fear of forcing the Un- 
derſtanding of the Pupil beyond its 
Strengths or clie co proportion his InſtruRi- 
ons to the Aptirude of the Child, and to 0- 
mit nothing that may repleniſh his Ca- 
Pacity. 

You may Obſerve, my Lord, by 
what I have ſaid, That 'tis not the Bo- 
dy of a Young Man that I pretend to 
Regulate. I leave that Care to thoſe 
who make it their Buſineſs, and who 
never conlider any thing elſe but what 
is well Reccivd in the Nation, and 
that Decorum i ovſcry'd in all Coun- 
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cries, but that it is not always dreſt af- 
ter the ſame manner : *Tis only the an- 
derſtanding that I have a deſire to mould 
and bring to. PerfcRion : And I endeay- 
our to do it after ſuch a Manner, that 
what I Wrice may agree nor only with 
Children , bur with all Ages, and every 
Sex. And this is that Affiltance, which 
for the Good of Religion , Socicty, and 
Juſtice, I am willing to give to all Na- 
tions after ſuch a Manner as may be ſolid 
and duz;abic. 


Oximanduas; King of Egypt, was the firſt 
Soveraiga who bethought himſelf of ſer- 
riog up a Library : He was at a valt 
Expence ia the Collefion of Books, and 
to ſhew the Neceſſity and Importance of 
the Aſitance which may be drawn from 
thence, he causd this Inſcription to be 
ſer up over the Door of the Apartment, 
where he had placd his Books, Anim 
Medica Officina. 

We find Thoufand; that have Wrote 
Inſtruftions for the Education of Youth, 
and upon the Dutics requir'd for the 
Condutt of Life in all Ages, every Sex, 
and all Conditions of Living. Bur I do 
not perceive that they do any great 
Good; becauſe there are very few that 
farify the Underſtanding, that Con- 
vince it, and Furniſh ic with Remedies 
againſt Prejudices, *Tis upon this Dif- 
covery that I haye chicfly —_ to 
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Combat 'cm, as the Source of all DiC- 
orders and [rregularitics ; by prevent- 
ing the Underſtanding in ſuch a manner, 
as to Convince it by it ſelf, of what! 
cauſe it to find in it ſelf by Solid Pre- 
cepts capable ro Cure all Diſturbances, 
and fit to Reform berimes all the Deviati- 
ons of Reaſon, To which purpoſe, as it 
is moſt caſy to turn the Courſe of Ri- 
vers near the Spring-head, 'tis in the 
time of Tender Years, and during the 
Simplicity of the Heart, that a Man 
may more eaſily prepoſieis the Reaſon a- 
ainſt the Paſſions, or ſer the Paſſions at 
Variance with the Underſtanding, 

All that you have told us is very true, 
will ſome ſay, that ſtand upon the PunQil- 
-lio's of their Learnipg, no body can better 
dive then you haye done,into the Knowledg 
ofUnderſtandings,nothing is ſoexaRtas what 
you have ſhowa us touching their differ- 
ence ; This is an Admirable way of go- 
ing back to the Fountain of things, and 
tearing up the Miſchicf by the Root, 
But we do not agree with you, as to all 
the good G_ which you beſtow 
upon Underſtandings of the Firſt Order ; 
we thought 'erm more Dangerous then 
uſeful; they are ſubje& to Rebel againſt 
Religion, and ſometimes to interrupt the 
Orders of Society : The more they are 
Manurd, the more Miſchief they do : 
They frequently : Deſtroy themſelyes, and 
generally Spoil others ; And we not pro- 
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per to know 'em for any other Reaſon, 
then to keep *em low, or clic to diſtruſt 
"Em. 

But your ObjzRion 1s not fo ſtrong a 
you believe; 1 have Reply'd a'ready to 
it, that it is grounded upon fo many 
falſe Prejudices, that for the more exaQ 
anſwering of it , 'tis requilite for me tg 
rake it in Peices, I ſay; In the firf 
place, That what has happen'd to ſome: 
Underſtandinos of the: Firſt Order, in 
reſpe&t of Theology or Society, invin- 
cibly Juſtifies rhe Necellity of | Diving 
more deeply , and more early jnto the 
Priviledges of Human Reaſon. If they 
who had bcen Entruſted with the Edu- 
cation of theſe Underſtandings, | had in- 
ſenſibly clear'd their Hearrs from the Pre- 
vailing Paſſions , that they had given to 
'm to Underſtand all the iatal. Conſe- 
quences of ir, or that they -had them- 
ſelves ſufficiently known how to prepoſl- 
ſels the Reaſon as it fortity'd it ſelf, thoſe 
Underſtandings would-not have fallen into 
ſuch Diſorders, 'The Example of fo ma- 
ny other Good Underitandiugs that ad- 
here to Goodneſs, Iiltice, Vertue, © or 
the Defence of Religion, Proves what [ 
alledsg. Have we ever fcen Great Under- 
ſtindings that have not had Great Fail- 
ings? How many do we fiad in Hi- 
ſtory that have Submicted ro Reaſon 
molt Signal Detets of Temperament, thro? 
Trouble and Vcxation * Notwithltand- 

ing 
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ing all the Precautions of the Philofo- 
phers and Sages of Antiquity, to hide 
their Defeats trom Poitcrity, are they 
not Convey'd to us through ſo many 
Channels, that ic may be aid, they arc 
ſtill more Known then the Wiſdom 
which they Profelsd. *'Tis in vain to 
Deny it ; I mult return co my Princi- 
ple : The Vapours of Corruption are 
they that Obſcure the Reaſon ; which 
if it ſhould be inftusd into Children from 
their youth , Reaſon would be ar leaſt 
convinced ot the force and Irrcgularity 
of this Corruption, which would 
very much contribute co preſerve 'em 
from 1r. 

Bur there are Temperaments, ſay ſome, 
that nothing can reduce, and which are ſo 
tranſported that all the precautions imagi- 
nable would ſerye to little purpole in that 


reſpets 

Car, that if after all the care imagi- 
nable you cannot prevent a good ſoyle from 
producing ſo many thiſtles , what would 
tbe were it not manur'd at al] ? Theexam- 
ple of the former Ottoman Princes that 
reign'd ir: Europe, is a pertc& Jultit.cation of 
what 1 have laid. The more they were 
lefr to themſelves, when they were deltin'd 
to aſcend the Throne, the more Sanguinary, 
Bloody and Tyrannical they were. They 
made their Cruelties the Principles of their 
Prudence, putting their Brothers t» death 


lo ſoon as they were proclaim'd, and all 
N thoſe 
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thoſe that might be able to do 'em an Inju- 
ry »r were ſuſpefed to 'em. Burt as they 
b:gan tobe manur'd in their youth, they 
are become more humane and more trats 
ble. Sothat they have almoſt baniſh'd that 
caltora trom among the volent maxim; 
that render'd 'erm {o odious. 

I recurn ro the firſt part of the objection, 
and ſay, thac the Generality of Arch Her: 
ticks never palsd for great underſtandings, 
tho they have been che occaſion of ſuch 
ercat Chanres,T bis 1s verity'd by the Qua- 
Jity of thole who have undertaken the de- 
fence of the Church againſt *em, whoſe 
ConduCt it has been to purſue *em an all the 
Dceviaticas of their Hcarts, which have 
b-cn alw..ys different, according to the Pal: 
{ions that causd 'emroatt : And in regatd 
theſe affions rhemielves had nothing fix'd, 
gicir Inconftancy torm'd their various de 
v{atious upon the oppolition of thoſe who 
withſtood *em, and reduc'd *em either to 
d.{claimthicir Ecrours or to become more 
Ubitinate. 

| could juſtiry what I have alledg'd by 
the Changes which bave happen'd in all 
Sts, many times during the life time of 
thoſe that erected 'em. There is nothing 
more vehemcar in Origen againſt C:Iſas, in 
Sc. Auſlin againit Pelagius, nor in St. Hillar 
againſt amis then this variation 1a their 
ſyli-ms. Thote greac Men made uſe of it 
with good fſuccel- in favour'd of the truth 
apainlt the Prepeſicſſions of the Heart, 
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which pretended ro ſtrengthen the Devia- 
tion by exrending it tarther, and by cdelead- 
ing 'c after different manners. Which 
ſufficiently Juliifies that the Heads of £reſy 
as well as their Diſcipies, were 167 abu\ e 
other underſtandings . ©n the other fide, 
that Providence has cppisd Greater wn- 
derſtandings againſt 'cin, tuch as onely 
their obſtinacy could withttand, 

I could here Enumerate a great number 
of ſets which Prejudices have raisd again} 
the Orthodox faith; bur in revard fuch a dif- 
play would lead me too far, | ſhall oacly 
ſpeak of that whica is Alamode, and of wiich 
the followers, tho Conceal'd, tall into the 
ſame deviation as ali the Ret, 

Pyrrho became Cheif of the ſe of the 
Pyrrbonites after he had been the Diſcipic of 
Drifo, who taught in Elts; and afterwards 
of Axzazarchus; and atter he had conſulted 
the (3ymnoſophiſts and Magicians, whom he 
went to ſeek out among the Beby/outuns and 
in Egypt, he brought no other truits of his 
Travelsand his Inquirics back, but co doubr 
of every thing, and to make no difftcrence 
berween Good: and Evil. For as he was a 
Man of rare endowment, he was honour'd 
every where. The Peopl: of his Nation 
made him their high Prieſt, and che Atheni- 
ans granted him the Freedom of their City, a 
favour moſt difficult ro be obtain'd amung 
cn. Nevertheleſs Pyrrbo could not agree 
with himſelf: And in regard he was irrc- 
ſolute in ail chings, he made leſsno;fe then 
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the reſt of the Philoſophers, which made 
him ſo mad that it halten'd his death, tho 
he livd fourſcore and ten years, as ſome 
Hiſtorians relate. 

His diſciples could not hold altogerher to 
his Irreſolution, tho like him they doubtcd 
ofevery things under pretence of a Conti- 
nual Enquiry wto truth, Every body 
knows how many ditierent names they 
have gone by, according to their ſyſtems, 
which have io much of good in 'em thar 
they d:ſtroy oac another, and that after 
they bave boldly affirm'd that we can judg 
of notaiug bur by Prejadices and Compari- 
ſon, they have given occaſion ro wiſe Men 
tha. come after 'em to diſcover their Devia- 
tions, by icarching into the Picjudices that 
ariiz from tne Heart, and which oppoſe 
one another without interrupting the Att 
ings of Reaſons, and without being able to 
preſcribe Bounds co it. 

It they who addi themſelves ro this 
pretended Delicacy would but take the 
pains to apply themſelves a little to 1his 
Diicuſhon, they would ſoon difcover that 
eicher chey have not that Strengrh and Ele- 
vation of Undcritanding which they ima- 
gin, or that the Prejudices that pur a ſtop 
to 'em ariſe irom their Hearts , without 
having a pre-eminence to alter their Rea- 
ſon, or the Knowledg of the Truth, 
Pyrrboniſm, as much in Faſhion as it is, 1s 
not well admitted, but only through the 
Divcritty of ſo many Midling Uaderſtand- 
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ings: that Ere&t themſelves into Doors 
and cannot themſelves Fadom what they 
Teach fo Irregularly. There are Human 
Cuſtoms in Religion, and Divine Motives 
to ſubmit tro *'em. Thoſe Cuſtoms rre ſub- 
jx& ro Huraan Failings ; is there any help 
for that? The Motions are above Human 
Reaſcnings; can that deceive a Man? The 
Cuſtoms agree not one with another,l grant 
it; burare they oppolite to the Motives, 
W har a Weaknels, what an Irregularity 
of the Underſtanding it is to derermin the 
Motives by the Inconſtancy of Cuſtoms ! 
Would it not be more Rational to Reform 
the Iluſton of Headſtrong Adhereuce to 
Cuſtoms by the Prudence and Authority of 
Morives? 

A good Underſtanding raiſes it {elf io high 
aboye knowlcdg, that they draw near, as ic 
were Naturally, to Faith, it the Vapours of 
Corruption interpule not to hinder their Uni- 
or, and to ſuſpend their intercourſe, , The 
Deſire I have ſtill to know more, attcr i have 
ſtudy'd every thing, raiſes my imagination a- 
bove every thing that can polleſs, or fill ir vp 
in the ordinary uſe of the Sciences. By thar 
means there ariſes in me a neceſſary {ubmiſ- 
{10n, or a near inclination to receive inſtructi- 
on by ſome other knowledge that farpalles 
mine ; orelle | muſt ſtop there, which is im- 
poſhble ; or elie I muſt rccoil back, which 
would be to proſecute my Reaſon, and my 
continued itch after more knowledge ; or c!{*, 


J2ſtly, I muſt (vbmic to Rey: larion, 
For 
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For this ſame ſtrength ot Underſtanding, 
' that has form'd Great M:n, and which arc 
wreſted vut of Aritorle's Mou:b, as he lay a 
dying, that great Sentence; Ens Entium m:ſfe- 
rere mei, This is the Character of an Undec- 
ſtanding that wil! confound Pyrrhiniſm : This 
is that which avfolurely juſtifics, that ſublime 
and Exatt Ulnderſtandings are capanle of do- 
ing more Good then Miſchief wo Religion, 
and that it is a groſs error to belieye that they 
are more dangerous then they can be ulctul. 
The ſecond part of the ObjcARion 1+ no 
eruer than the firſt ; and if they go abour to 
cite me a Namber of Examples of Diſorders 
and Troubles accaſton'd by Great Underlſtan- 
dings in Kingdoms, I can bring an infnice 
Number that will prove the contraty. Now 
the Matter appearing to me at Jealt Equal, [ 
argue thus. Is there the lame Managment 
to be obſery'd in reference to the Good we 
would aually procure, or the Evi] we would 
avoid: That is to ſay, Docs the Apprehenſion 
of a M(chicf, ſtill unccrtai, oppos'd to the 
knowledge of a preſent ard aflured Good, 
permit nth Underſtanding touphold this 
Obje&ion > Great Genius's have been always 
the Preſervation of Kingdoms; and an O>- 
ſtacle that ocher Gevius's, difafteRed, were 
never ablc ty ſurmount, when a Reign has 
been {o happy as to produce ſom: One of 
thoſe Tow'ring Underftandings to oppole the 
Mutinies and Diſorders of the Other. On 
which fide rhen ought now a-days the balance 
to.incline? Malt Great Genius's be excluded 
Ii,m 
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from their (bate of Publick Authoricy,becanſe 
"tis in their power to do Milchict, and muſt 
not the more happy Genings be admirted, be- 
cauſe they may do good, and preyenr or re- 
pair the Miſchief that others have done 2 
I might deliver many more things, my 
Lord, upon this ſubjeR, did I not fear totire 
you with too long a Letter. I ſhall diſcourſe 
in the next place of the Education of a Virgin 
of Quality, Ycudeli'd it, altho I excugd 
my iclf; and 1 amatraid my Obedicnce will 
colt ms ſomewhat dear: A!l T ruths are not to 
be ſpoken at all times ; and I am the wort ac 
concealing Faults ; beltdes, that *tis oft-times 
dangerous to meet with'em in the Fair Sex. 
Neyerthelefs, becauſe the Subjeft bas been 
handled by ſeveral Authors, I ſhall add no 
more to what they have ſaid, but only what 
they ſeem to me to have omitted. Not thar 
I preterd to ſurpaſs 'em, That deluſion will 
never fall into my I houghts ; but to begin 
a little nearer the Fountain, and to dive a 
little deeper than they have thought fittodo 
to the cud 1way follow the Method I have all 
along propo»d; That is to ſay, to mould the 
Underſtanding, fortity the Reaſon, clear the 
Judgment, and railc it above the uſual Core 
ruption oft the Heart, I leave ro others the 
Cure of the Oat-fide 2 that is ro ſay, the Eu- 
ſtoms, Decorum and Maxims of a Nation, 
which render a Man agrecablc and polite, to 
launch into the Weurld, *T is to the Efſenri- 
al Matter that 1 !:ick : whatever is only ſu- 
p:1ficial, daubing, Agreement, Manners, = 
rt 
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Act of complying, are things that agree nei- 
ther with my Talent nor my Reliſh. I] am 
moſt relpeRtully, 


My Lord, 


Tour moſt Humble and 


Mo# Obeaient Servant. 


F'INITS. 


. Advertiſement. 
We: give Notice to the Publick, That 
for the Readers Convenience we ſhall 
ſurceaſe printing theſe Letters, rill there be a 
Number ſufficient tomake up a Juſt Volume, 


